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THE CULTIV A TOR. 





“TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND.” 


MONTHLY NOTICES. 





{@ Communications have been received during the 
past month from M. 8., D. W. Brodnax, R. A. Avery, 
Kentuck, John Lewis, G. Cook, Commentator, J. J. 
Reed, C. H. Tomlinson, Za. Drummond, Sanford How- 
ard, D, B. C., C. N. Bement, D. G. M., A. C. Stevenson, 
N. B. Cloud, Quercus, D. 8. Curtis, H. D. E., S. W. 
Jewett, D. K. Minor, Sarah, J. Wells, and Q. E. D 


Our thanks are due to the editors of the New Form- 
ers’ Journal, London, for the continued files of that va- 
luable paper—to 8. H. Hunrincron, Esq. and Dr. D. 
W. Grant, for copies of the “ Transactions of the 
Hartford Co. Ag. Society for 1842,” includ ng the annual 
Address of Mr. Huntington, Reports of Committees, &e., 
making a most valuable pamphlet of over 90 pages, some 
extracts from which we shall give hereafter—to S. W. 
JEWETT, Esq. Weybridge, (Vt.) for a portrait of one of 
his fine Paular Merino Bucks, painted by Saxe, which 
makes a valuable aikdition to our Gallery of Portraits of 
Domestic Animals—to Col. Amos Sawyer, Rochester, 
for a cock and half a dozen hens of the pure Poland breed. | 
They arrived here safely, and are beautiful birds. 

iS *¢ RICHMOND’s ” letter to 
several other articles intended for this number, are ne- 
cessarily deferred till next month. 


LonG ARTICLES.—We have given a greater number | 


of long articles this month than usual; but they are of | 
such interest that we doubt not our readers will wish 
rather that there were more, than less of them. The | 
very pertinent and able Address of Mr. WanswortH 
—the interesting Lecture of Dr. PLAYratrr, now first | 
published in this country—the valuable Essay of Mr. 
THomAas—the details of Dr. CLoup’s Experiments, and | 
our friend Ropinson’s Hints to Western Emigrants, will, 
we are confident, induce no regret at their length; for | 
either of them are worth a year’s subscription. | 

Harp Times.—A correspondent at Brownsville, Pa., | 
says:—*‘T have paid your agent for the Cultivator for 
1843. He informed me that several had discontinued in | 
consequence of the searcity of money. To remedy in 
some degree the withdrawal, I set to work and obtained 
four new subscribers, the money for which I enclose | 
herein; and [ wish most sincerely, the Cultivator could 
be placed in the hands of every farmer in our state. I | 
have it from the commencement, and have derived great | 
advantage from it.” 

A subscriber at Huntington, L. I., fearing also that | 
** the times”? would affect the circulation of the Cultiva- 
tor injuriously, determined to do what he could conve- 
niently, to make up for losses thus sustained. He says: 
‘<I have obtained nine or ten subscribers, and have not 
been out of my business way. This will show how ea- 
sily subscribers may be obtained, if our Agricultural 
friends will make a little exertion. On my way home 
from the post office with the Cultivator, I got three sub- | 
scribers.”” We tender our thanks to these good friends, 
and hope many of our readers will be induced, from the 
same consideration, to follow their example. The 
“hard times,” according to present appearances, are 
likely very seriously to affect the Cutivator the present 
year, unless those who appreciate its value will make | 
an extra effort in its behalf. 

CaAPonisinG TuRKEYs.—“ M. 8S.” of Orange county, 
asks if the operation described by Mr. Keeler, (Dec. No. 
1842,) can be performed with like beneficial effects on 
the turkey? Can Mr. K. answer the question. 
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1 Overese or Corres We have the ) pleaser of pre- 
' senting our southern readers this month, the promised 
| article of Dr. CLoup, on his improved method of culti- 
vating Cotton, It will be seen that there is nothing ex- 
traordinary Or mysterious in the process. His increas- 
ed crop has been obtained by the same process which has 
enabled so many of our northern farmers to increase their 
} corn and many other crops, two, three and four fold—by | 
the judicious selection of seed, the application of manure, and 
thorough tillage. We know little of the culture of cotton, 
but if the practice is no better than that pursued by a cor- 
| respondent of the So. Temp. Advocate, in the culture of 
| corn, who maintains that 29 bushels per acre is a 
great crop, we can see no reason why the crop may not 
| be doubled, or even quadrupled by an improved system, 
under which the land, while it gives this increase of ciop, 
is constantly improving, instead of deteriorating as it does 
under the.old system. That Dr. Cloud’s practice will 
answer equally well! on all soils and in all sections of the 
cotton-growing region, or that even on the same soil he 
will at all times be as successful as he was the past year, 
| is hardly to be expected; but that his experiments, and the 
| attention which will be excited to the subject by their 
results, (5,989 lbs. per acre,) will be the means of effect- 
| ing a decided advance in the culture of cotton, we cannot | 
| doubt. We beg Dr. C. to accept our thanks both for his com- 
munications and for the interest he has been pleased to 
| take in the circulation of the Cultivator in Alabama. On 
this subject he says:—‘* Several of my friends are rather 
| opposed to my communicating to the Cultivator the re- 
sult of my experiments, as they are fearful it is not suf- 
ficiently circulated in the southern or planting region. 
I say to them, however, that this is one of my principal 
objects in sending my communications to the Cultivator, 
that I may thereby give my little mite toward accom- 
| plishing the first wish of my heart in temporal matters, 
which is to see the Cultivator read by every southern 
cotton planter.’ In answer to his question as to the ex- 
tent of the circulation of the Cultivator ip the cotton 
region, we think we may safely say that for the last two 


| years its circulation in that section of the country has 
| exceeded that of any other single agricultural paper of 


the country. What its circulation will be this year, will 


| of course depend on the exertions of our friends in that 


quarter to procure subscribers. 

**Crepit.”’—Scarcely a day passes without our seeing 
in some of our exchange papers, articles copied from 
the Cultivator, without any acknowledgment of the source 
from whence they were derived. ‘This isnot right; and 
if it arises from carelessness, as we presume it generally 
does, we would remind those who copy so liberally 
without credit, that they do the Cultivator great injus- 
tice by their negligence. The Hudson Gazette of Jan. 
24, failed to give us credit for the excellent paper of 
our correspondent, J. J. 'T. on Garden Vegetables. The 
‘Mr. Webster’s Farm,” in the Pough- 
keepsie Telegraph of Jan. 25, should have been credited 
to the Cultivator—also the three articles in the Agricul- 
tural department of the Peterboro Chronicle of Jan. 10. 


BUTTER AND CuEESE.—Our correspondent, D. B. C. 
of Canaan, N. Y. informs us that during the past season 


| he milked ten cows, and a part of the time eleven, and 


that he made 1006 lbs. of butter, and 1,300 Ibs. of cheese, 


| after having supplied his family of eight persons with 


milk, and raised seven calves. The other facts mention- 
ed by D. B. C. are interesting, and we shall endeavor to 
make room for them hereafter, 

PosTaGE.—The most onerous tax to which the people 
of this country are subject, is that of postage. It is un- 
equal and unjust in every point of view; and is a 
grievance which ought to be remedied at once. Our 
correspondent, 8. W. Jewett, Esq. of Vermont, ina 
communication just received, and for which we have 


| not room this month, suggests ‘ that if one half, or even 
| one-tenth of the subscribers of the Cultivator would ad- 


dress their: representatives in Congress on the subject, 
a reduction would be effected.”” We fear, however, that 
individual complaints will accomplish but little, for 
these have been made for years without effect. Public 
meetings should be held generally throughout the coun- 
try to remonstrate against the tax, and to petition for a 
reduction. Until this is done, or we have a post-master 
general of enlarged and liberal views, who has some 
higher object than to show how much money he can 
screw out of the people by the most illiberal construc- 
tion of the post office laws, we shall have little hope of a 
favorable change. 

HORTICULTURAL SCYTHE.—A very pretty article of 
this kind, manufactured we believe at the request of our 
friend WatsH of Lansingburgh, has been shown us. It 


| is about 20 inches long. and is admirably adapted for the 
| use of lawns, where it is wished to cut the grass around 











trees, inthe, &e. Itis nnnuieteeet by Mr. McNa- 
mara ‘of Hoosick. 

SILLIMAN’s JouRNAL.—The January No. of this work 
is an unusually interesting one. It contains twenty arti- 
cles, with several illustrations, from the ablest men of 
our country, besides the usual Bibliographieal and Mis- 
cellaneous notices. The proprietors state that its “ sub. 
scription list has suffered severe losses by the general 
commercial pressure,” and they call upon its friends to 
do something to make these losses good. ‘There is no 
work published in our country which reflects so much 
honor on it, both at home and abroad, as this; and we 
hope the friends of science will give a prompt response 
to the call upon them to aid by their efforts its subscrip- 
tion list. For $6 the work will be sent free of postage 
for one year. It will give us pleasure to forward the 
~ames and money of any of our friends, who may wish 
to become subscribers; though a better way would be 
to hand the $6 to some post-master, to be forwarded di- 
rectly to Prof. SintimAN, New-Haven, Ct. 

THE MAGAZINE OF HortTIcULTURE.—This valuable 
work entered on its 9th vol. with the present year. The 
January number opens with an interesting ‘ Retrospec- 
tive View of the Progress of Horticulture in the Uni- 
ted States, during the year 1842.” This is followed by 
‘*Notes on England and France,” by Wm. KENRICK, 
author of the New American Orchardist, who returned 
last season from a professional tour in those countries, 
which, could we make room for it, we should be glad 
to transferto our pages. This Magaine, we regret to 
learn, is not as liberally patronized as it ought to be; 
and we hope such of our friends as are in want of a work 
of this kind, will at at once forward their names with $3, 
the annual price, to C. M. Hovey & Co. publisbers, Bos- 
ton. 

LARD O1L_.—We are pleased to learn that two estab- 
lishments for the manufacture of Lard Oil and Stearine 
Candles, have recently been put into operation at Roch- 
ester—one owned by Messrs. SAWYER & PERRIN, and 
the other by Mr. Dyer. These establishments will af- 
ford a market for a considerable portion of the surplus 
pork of that region, and thus materially aid the interests 
of the farmer. 

Corn Starx Fopper.—Extract of a letter from “ P. 
P.”? Pittsburgh, Pa., to the Cultivator:—“I last spring 
sowed one acre of corn, and find it a most excellent feed 
for milch cows; in fact, I consider it the best feed we 
can give them, together with pasture. I cut and fed it 
green; I had two crops on the same ground. From the 
little experience I have had, I would say the ground re- 
quires to be good, and as free from weeds as possible. 
The first crop, in our section of the country, should be 
sown as early in the spring as the weather will permit; 
the second crop not later than the first of July, to insure 
a full crop, and time to feed green. ‘The second crop 
will outgrow the weeds.” 

A letter from M. P., New-York, says:—* I last year 
sowed about two acres of corn broadcast. Though I 
neither measured or weighed the crop, it was so abun- 
dant and profitable as green and dry fodder, that I in- 
tend doing the same while I have a farm.” 

Bee Hives.—Mr. John Forman of Onondaga Hollow, 
recently exhibited at our Office, a model of “the ul- 
timatum yearly renovating miller-destroying bee hive, 
win a house calculated to facilitate the operations of the 
hive.” From its appearance and the explanations given 
by Mr. F. we are inclined to think it a useful invention. 
Any communication addressed to him post paid, at, the 
above place, or to New-York city, will receive atten- 
tion. 

Mapper.—One of our friends wishes to make an ex- 
periment in the culture of Madder the ensuing spring, 
and will be glad to learn through the Cultivator where 
the roots can be obtained. In answer to the inquiry of 
the AMERICAN Farmer, on this subject, we have to 
state that Madder was some years since grown toa small 
extent, by several farmers in the counties of Otsego and 
Madison, in this state. We should be glad to learn 
whether its cultivation has been continued, and if so, 
whether it has been found profitable. The experience 
already gained may save others the expense of a trial, 
or may lead others to engage in it if it has been success- 
ful. The editor of the American Farmer will find the 
information he wishes in the early vols. of the Cultiva- 
tor. 

To Kitt Lick on Antmats.—A writer in the Cen- 
tral N. Y. Farmer, says:—‘‘ Take the water in which 
potatoes have been boiled, and rub it over the skin. ‘The 


lice will be dead within two hours, and never will mul- - 


tiply again. I have used ten kinds of the strongest poi- 
son to kill lice, all with effect, but none so perfect as 
this.”? 
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THE CULTIVATOR. 











ANNUAL MEETING or tHE N. Y. 8. AG. SOCIETY. 





‘THE annual meeting of the New-York State Ag. So- 
ciety was held in this city, on the 18th of January. The 
Society convened at 9 o’clock, A. M. in the Lecture 
Room of the Young Men’s Association, the President in 
the chair. Gentlemen were in attendance from the 
counties of Albany, Cayuga, Columbia, Greene, Jeffer- 
son, Livingston, Lewis, Monroe, Montgomery, Madi- 
son, Otsego, Oneida, Orange, Oswego, Queens, Rensse- 
laer, Schenectady, Steuben, Saratoga, ‘Tompkins and 
Wayne. 

The Report of the award of Premiums on Field Crops, 
&e. was read by the Secretary, Mr. TUCKER, as follows: 

At the regular meeting of the Executive Committee, 
on the second Wednesday of January, 1843, the several 
statements of the competitors for the premiums on Field 
Crops, Essays, Paintings, Engravings, and Designs for 
Farm Buildings, were referred to appropriate commit- 
tees, upon whose reports the following premiums are 
awarded: 

ON FIELD CROPS.* 

On Indian Conn.—First Premium to Samuel Phelps 
of Ira, Cayuga county. 122 bushels per acre—$15. 

Second, to Wm. Ingells of Volney, Oswego county. 89 
bushels per acre —$10. 

Third, to Joseph I’, Osborn of Port Byron. $5. 

Fourth, to Anthony Van Bergen of Coxsackie, Greene 
county. 85 bushels 51 dbs. per acre—Diploma. 

On Baracey.—Virst Premium to Nathaniel 8S. Wright 
of Vernon, Oneida county. 53 bushels per acre—$10. 

Seeond, to T'. I. Vandeveer of Amsterdam, Montgome- 
ry county. 40} bushels per acre—$5. 

On Rye.—First Premium to Israel F. Goodwin of West- 
moreland, Oneida county. 32 bushels and 36 Ibs. per 
acre—$10. 

Second, to T'. 1. Vandeveer, Amsterdam. 
29 quarts per acre—S). 

On Oars.—First Premium to Samuel Phelps, Ira, Cayu- 
gacounty. 102 bushels per acre—$10. 

Second, to Wm. A. Russell, Salem,Washington county, 
97 bushels per acre—S5. 

Diploma, to Israel F. Goodwin, Westmoreland. 81 
bushels per acre. 

The Committee also recommend a special Premmiu of 
$10, to Geo. Sheffer of Wheatland, Monroe county, for 
his crop of oats of 8714 bushels, from 94 acres of land, 
being an averave of 91} bushels per acre. 

On PeAS.—First Premium to George White, Rutland, 
Jetferson county. 337} bushels per acre—$10. 

On Porarors.—First Premium, to George White, Rut- 
land, Jefferson county. 1 acre, 1 8-10 rods—421} bush- 
els Pinkeyes—$ 10. 

Second, to George Sheffer, Wheatkand. 400 bushels per 
acre—0o. 

Ruta Baeas.—First Premium to John MeConnel, Ca- 
nandaigua, 8054 bushels per acre—$10. 

On Beevs.—The First Premium for beets, to George 
Sheffer, Wheatland. 1 acre, 12 rods—1026% bushels— 
$10. 

On Carrors.—First Premium to Wm. Risley, Fredo- 
nia, Chautauque county. 9854 bushels per acre—$10. 

ON ESSAYS, &e. 

There were no competitors for the Premiums offered 
for Essays on Agricultural Chemistry, on Rotation of 
Crops, and on the introduction of New Agricultural Pro- 
ducts. 

For the Premium for the best Essay on the General 
Management of the Farm, four Essays were presented. 
The premium was awarded to Willis Gaylord of Otisco, 
Onondaga county—$20. 

But two Essays were offered for the Premium on the 
Management and Application of Manures. The Premi- 
um was awarded to Willis Gaylord of Otiseo—$20. 

DresiGns.—For the Premium on the best plan of a 
Farm House, Barn, and necessary out-buildings, three 
plans were presented. ‘The Gold Medal was awarded to 
John J. Thomas of Macedon, Wayne county; and a Sil- 
ver Medal to D. G. Mitchell, Salem, Conn., for the se- 
cond best. 

PAINTINGS.—The Committee to whom were referred 
the several Paintings offered for the Gold Medal of the 
Society, for the best specimen of Paintings of Domestic 
Animals, recommended that medals of equal value be 
given to Woodside of Philadelphia, and Van Zandt of 
Albany. 

The Silver Medal for the best specimen of Floral 
Painting, was awarded to E. Whitfield, Albany. 

ENGRAVINGS.—The Gold Medal, for the best engraved 
portrait on wood, of Domestic Animals, was awarded to 
J. W. Orr of this city. 

The following letter from the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Society, was then read: 

Cortland Village, Jan. 13, 1843. 
James Wansworrn, Esq. Pres’t N. ¥.S Ag. Society: 

Sir—Owing to official business of importance,and which 

does not admit of having the time for attending to it 


28 bushels, 





changed, [ find it impossible to be present at the annual | 
To one who has made it a} 


meeting of the Society. 
point, except when unavoidably detained, to attend those 
meetings, for a long series of years, I need not say that 


in the present condition of the Society, and with the in- | 


terest which our annual meetings at present possess, the 
disappointment is severe. 


I am unable at this time, to forward my annual report | 


as Cor. Sec’y of the Society, from the fact that a consi- 





* Several «pplications for the Premiums on Field Crops, have 
been received by the Ree. Secretary since the annual meeting 
of the Society 


derable portion of the communications from our own 
state, designed for the Society, have not yet been re- 
ceived, and will be forwarded by individuals attending 
the annual meeting. A brief abstract of my proceedings 
however, for the past year, may not be without interest 
to yourself and the Society. 

Acting under the instructions of the Board, I have 
made an effort to elicit information of value to our So- 
ciety, from various sources, domestic and foreign. Out 
of about five hundred official letters written by me dur- 
ing the past year, about three hundred have been de- 
spatched to eminent agriculturists of this and other coun- 
tries, to ascertain those important.facts and principles in 
husbandry, which advancing experience, and scientific 
experiment, are continually developing and establishing. 

Many communications of value, have been received 
in answer to my inquiries, from this and other states. 

Communications have been received from France, 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and I have reason to think 
that others are now on their passage. 

I have opened a correspondence with the U.S. Min- 
ister to Spain, by which I hope to be able to ascertain 
many facts of value, in relation to that unfortunate but 
interesting country, as well as the adjoining kingdom of 


| Portugal. 


I regret to say, that owing to the difficulty I experi- 
enced in obtaining the address of several eminent agricul - 
turists in Germany, I was not enabled to address them in 
time to hope for an answer, prior to the present meet- 
ing. I therefore concluded to defer it, but it is my ear- 
nest hope that this important field of inquiry may be dili- 
ligently and successfully explored by the corresponding 
officer of the Society for the ensuing year. 

I have addressed communications to sources, supposed 
to be the proper ones, in South America, and the West 
India Islands, in relation to the cultivation and acclima- 
tion of certain plants, the successful culture of which 
would be a great desideratum to this and other states. 
My inquiries have not reached their destination, or have 
failed to secure the attention of those to whom they were 
directed, as no replies have been received to them. 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, your ob’t serv’t. 

Henry 8S. RANDALL, Cor. Scc’y. 

The Report of the Treasurer, E. P. PRENTICE, Esq. 
was then read. The receipts and disbursements of the 
Society for the last year, were as follows: 


Balance on hand, Jan. 19, 1812, ....... 969.36 





Receipts during the year,...... Kenaciens 2,349 .92 
$3, 319,28 
Payments for Premiums and expenses,. 1,475.36 





$1, 843.92 

The Treasurer estimates the sum now due by the So- 
ciety for Premiums, &c. at about $450, leaving a balance 
of about $1400 in the treasury, after the payment of all 
demands against it. 

On motion of Mr. Cotman, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee, in the dis- 
tribution of Premiums, be instructed, as far as they may 
deem it suitable, to give Dana’s ‘* Muck Manual,” or 
Ruffin’s ‘«* Essay on Caleareous Manures,”’ as premiums, 
deeming the two works highly instructive, able, and use- 
ful, and a substantial benefaction to the Agricultural in- 
terest. 

It having been intimated to the Society, that a room 
might be obtained for an Agricultural Museum, in the 
state building, in connection with the Geological Muse- 
um, it was, after a statement on the subject from Prof. 
Emmons, resolved, that a committee be appointed to vi- 
sit the rooms and confer with the State Geologists on the 
subject. Committee: Messrs. Nott, Prentice, and Sher- 
wood. 

On motion of Mr. Rorcn, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested 
to call a meeting of breeders, at such time and place as 
they may deem proper, for the purpose of discussing the 
different points of merit in domestic animals, with a 
view of arriving at some definite opinion as to the 
points most desirable to be attained in breeding. 

The PrestDENT of the Society, after stating that Mr. 
Colman, late Agricultural Commissioner of Massachu- 





setts, had, at the suggestion of many distinguished friends 
of Agriculture, proyyosed a tour throughout Europe, for 
the purpose of obtaining exact and full information of 
the Agriculture of Europe, and of the condition of Ag- 
ricultural Schools and Experimental Farms, offered the 
following resolutions, which were adopted unanimously : 
Resolved, That the New-York State Agricultural So- 
ciety regard with great interest, the proposition of HEN - 
rY CorMAN, Esq. to make an Agricultural Tour through 
some of the mosi highly cultivated portions of Europe, 
and anticipate from this distinguished writer and friend 
of Agriculture, a body of valuable information, which 
| will impart a fresh impulse to agricultural improvement 
| throughout our country. 
| Resolved, That the Society subscribe for 
to be distributed as premiums. 

On motion of Mr. SHERWooD, the blank was filled 
| with *‘one hundred,” and the Treasurer was directed to 
| subscribe for 100 copies. 
| On motion of Mr. Nort, a committee of one from 
| each county represented, was appointed to nominate of- 
| ficers of the Society for the ensuing year, and to report 
/ on the place for holding the next Fair,which committee 
consisted of the following gentlemen: 

Mr. Hillhouse of Albany, Mr. Sherwood of Cayuga, 


copies, 





| Dr. Beekman of Columbia, Judge Van Bergen of Greene | 
Mr. Hungerford of Jefferson, Mr. Scovill of Lewis, Mr_ | 


| Wadsworth of Livingston, Mr. Enos of Madison, Mr 





Colman of Monroe, Mr. Vandeveer of Montgomery, Mr. 
Comstock of Oneida, Mr. Deniston of Orange, Mr. Mil- 
ler of Oswego, Mr. Rotch of Otsego, Mr. Cory of Sara- 
toga, Mr. Grove of Rensselaer, Mr. Duane of Schenecta- 
dy, Mr. Leland of Steuben, Mr. Youngs of Queens, Mr. 
Halsey of Tompkins, and Mr. Sheffield of Wayne. 

A bushel of very superior seed wheat, was sent to the 
Society for exhibition, by E. K. James, Esq. of Pough- 
keepsie, accompanied by a letter, in which Mr. J. says: 

‘*My wheat of last season yielded very indifferently, 
being completely flattened by a heavy rain and wind be- 
fore it was ripe, and from which it never recovered. 
Three acres yielded only fifty bushels of the same quali- 
ty as my sample, and four or five bushels of light shrunk 
grain. I have grown the same kind of wheat for the 
last ten years, and have invariably sold it for seed, for 
prices varying from $1.25 to $2.50 per bushel; my great- 
est crop, 27 bushels per acre; my lightest, 15 bushels. 
My soil varies—some fields a sandy loam, others a stiff 
clay. My general plan of culture—Ist. Corn, well ma- 
nured, say from 20 to 25 loads, (2 horse wagon,) of long 
manure—product from 50 to 65 bushels shelled corn per 
acre. 2d. Oats, product about 40 to 50 bushels per acre, 
3d. Wheat, limed, about 20 to 30 bushels Barnegat 
slacked lime per acre; seed, 2 to 24 bushels per acre, 
soaked in a pickle of salt or saltpetre, and rolled in lime 
or gypsum. The wheat was raised from half a bushel 
picked wheat, (by hand from a heap,) which was sown 


and produced 8} bushels, which, sown again, yielded. 


125 bushels. Twice within the last ten years, I have 
started a new clean picked half bushel of seed wheat, and 
my present stock is from the third and last half bushel. 
I have done this, fearing my wheat might deteriorate.’’ 

Mr. BemeEnrT presented for exhibition, some samples 
of Dairy Salt, accompanied by the following communi- 
cation: 

To the Members of the N. Y. State Ag. Society: 

GENTLEMEN—I herewith offer for your inspection and 
notice, two samples of salt, one in the crude state, the 
other as prepared for the dairy or table. 

In a letter accompanying the boxes, the manufacturers 
say, ‘* This article is manufactured from pure clarified 
coarse salt, which we order made expressly for drying, 
grinding and preparing for sale, and we think it is supe- 
rior to any now in use. It only requires one box or a 
peck, to convince any one that it is decidedly better than 
the common bag, or even the Salina salt. The farmers 
in this vicinity, will not use any other, and say the but- 
ter salted with it keeps much longer and is decidedly 
better flavored than that salted with common salt.” 

A small bag of this salt was presented to me the day 
previous to the Fair of this Society in September last, by 
S. Chapin, Esq. formerly a member of this society, but 
now a resident of Massachusetts. Not knowing any 
thing of its qualities, I did not present it for exhibition; 
since then I have made use of it in salting butter, and can 
bear testimony to its excellence, and do not hesitate to 
say that I think it far superior for the dairy to any other 
kind I have ever used. It appears perfectly pure, very 
fine, white and clean; of course strong. In the Liver- 
pool sack salt, many small, dark specks are found, which 
unavoidably find their way into the butter, and render 
the working it much more laborious. 

After the butter is worked over, it appears completely 
dissolved and thoroughly incorporated, not a particle is 
to be found, as is the case with the Liverpool bag salt; 
and so far, the butter made in my dairy, in the early part 
of October last, is now just as sweet and fine flavored as 
when first made, and from my limited experience, I most 
cordially commend it to the favorable notice of the mem- 
bers of this society, and more particularly to the dairy 
farmers of this state. 

The quality of salt used in making butter and cheese, 
is of more importance, in my humble opinion, than most 
persons are aware of; and in many cases, to this cause 
may be traced the failure of both articles. 

It is prepared at South Hadley, Mass. by Messrs. Bard- 
well, Damon & Co., and sold for 31e. per peck, or 112c. 
per bushel. If in boxes, like the one exhibited, 8c. will 
be charged for the box in addition. It is also put up in 
bags containing from one peck to a bushel each. 

Respectfully submitted, by 
C. N. BEMENT. 

On the report of the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, the following gentlemen were unanimously elected 
officers of the Society for the ensuing year: 

James S. WApDsWorTH, Livingston, President. 

Vice Presidents. 

Ist dist., JAMES LENox, New-York. 


21 * RoBERT DENNISTON, Orange. 

3d “ ANTHONY VAN BERGEN, Greene. 
4th «* E.C. DELAVAN, Saratoga. 

5th “ JoNATHAN D. LEDYARD, Madison. 
6th “ Z,. A. LELAND, Steuben. 

7th « J. M. SHERWoop, Cayuga. 

8th “« L. B. LanGwortuy, Monroe. 


H. S. RANDALL, Cortland Village, Cor. Secretary. 

LuTHER Tucker, Albany, Rec. Secretary. 

Ezra P. Prentice, Albany, Treasurer. 

Additional Members of the Executive Committee.—C. N. 
Bement, Albany; H. D. Grove, Buskirk’s Bridge; Alex. 
Walsh, Lansingburgh; J. McD. McIntyre, Albany; Tho- 
mas S. Hillhouse, Watervliet. 

On the report of the same committee, it was 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the Executive 
Committee to hold the next annual Fair of the Society, 
in the city of Rochester. 

On motion of Mr. Cotman, 

Resolv:d, That the State Society respectfully petition 
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the legislature, for as many copies as they may see fit tn 
grant, of the Natural History of the State, now in course 
of publication, to be distributed in Premiums by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Hungerford, Van 
Bergen, Prentice, Sherwood, and Tucker, was appointed 
for the object specified in the above resolution. 

Several resolutions of much interest in relation to the 
objects of the Society, and the manner in which they 
could be best carried into effect, were introduced, and 
excited an animated and interesting discussion, in which 
the President, Messrs. Rotch, Nott, Leland, Colman, 
Grove, Walsh, Denniston, Van Bergen, Sherwood, Pren- 
tice, and others, took part; when the several resolutions 
were referred to the Executive Committee. 

On motion of Mr. CoLman, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to the President, Secretaries and Treasurer of the Socie- 
ty, for the efficient and able manner in which they have 
discharged their duties during the past year. 

On motion of Judge VAN BERGEN, 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this Society be presented 
to the Young Men’s Association of Albany, for the use 
of their Lecture Room. 

The Society then adjourned to meet at the Assembly 
Chamber, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

At 7 o’clock, the Society met in the Assembly Cham- 
ber, where a large audience were in attendance to hear 
the annual Address of the PRESIDENT. 

On the conclusion of.the Address, Vice President DEN- 
NISTON in the chair, the following resolution, on motion 
of Mr. Co_MAN, was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of this Society, he presented 
to their President, James S. WaApswertH, Esq. for his 
interesting, instructive, and useful Address, and that a 
committee be appointed to request a copy for the press. 
Messrs. Colman, Beekman, and Van Bergen, were ap- 
pointed the cgmmittee. 


MR. WADSWORTH’S ADDRESS, 
Before the New-York State Agricultural Society, 





January 18, 1843. 

GENTLEMEN :—In complying with the request of the 
Executive Committee of the Society, to address you upon | 
its progress and prospects, I find the embarrassment, | 
which, under any circumstances, would on my part at- | 
tend the performance of this duty, greatly enhanced by 
the recollection that the task which now devolves upon | 
me, was, on the occasion of our recent annual Fair, so | 
happily and eloquently performed by the late distinguish- | 
ed chief magistrate of our state. JI cannot but regard 
that event as one of the auspicious incidents in the his- 
tory of our society. I trust that the appeal which we 
then listened to in behalf of the dignity and utility of 
our avocation, breathing as it did throughout, a high pa- 
triotism, and a deep solicitude for the objee's which 
this society is intended to promote, was not lost upon | 
any who had the happiness to hear it. I believe that | 
few of us left the capitol on that occasion, without a high- 
er sense of the importance of self-cultivation as well as 
agricultural progress, and a renewed determination to 
improve not only the farm, but the farmer. 

The annual Fair of the Society, was indeed, in all its 
main incidents, deemed by its friends eminently suc-| 
cessful. The large collection of those animals, the do- 
mestication of which seems so intimately connected with 
the prosperity of the human race, marked the progress | 
of agricultural improvement, and the great concourse 
of observing spectators bore testimony to a widely dif- 
fused interest in the objects of the association. 

A large portion of the improved breeds of farm stock 
known in this country, or in Europe. were represented | 
on the occasion referred to, by animals of the highest or- | 
der. 

In the collection of Agricultural Implements and Do- 
mestic Manufactures, the exhibition was rich in the evi- | 
dences of the ingenuity and skill of American mechanics. | 

In the distribution of premiums, the society called to} 
its aid as far as possible, enmiinent agriculturists of other | 
States, and it is gratifying to know their decisions were | 
almost universally received with the deference due to! 
their acknowledged competence and impartiality. 

I find great pleasure, in referring to these indications 
that the society is, slowly perhaps, but certainly, accom- | 
plishing the objecis for which it was established, and by | 
the liberality of the legislature endowed. You will, | 
gentlemen, have seen enough within your own observa- 
tion, to satisfy you that your particular Jabors are not 
barren of the happiest results. 

It may well add to the gratification, and to the hope- | 
ful anticipations with which we regard these evidences | 
of progress, so unequivocal and so universal, that they | 
are achieved in spite of the most depressing embarrass- | 
ments. | 

The condition of the farming interests of our country, | 
is indeed truly remarkable. The pri of agricultural | 
products has fallen to less than half the range of prices | 
obtained during a period of years so long that they had | 
come to be regarded as settled and permanent. Under | 
this impression farms were bought, contracts made, im- | 
provements undertaken, habits of expenditure acquired, | 
which, under the present range of prices, cause difficul- 
ties as extensive as they are in many cases unfortunately, 
irremediable. 

Few of us are aware of the amount of individual suf- 
fering, the sacrifice of property accumulated by years of 
patient toil and frugality, the disappointment of honest 
hopes, of independence and comfort in advancing years, 
effected by this revolution in prices. It isno uncommon 





| sound, 
of manures, and of vegetable products, explains not only | 


spectacle to see men now far advanced in life, who in 
their earlier years have been ful pi s, com- 
pelled to abandon the comfortable homes and broad 
fields, which they have carved out of the wilderness, and 
seek again, amidst the hardships and privations of a fo- 
rest life, the re covery of their fortunes. 

If none had been swept away by this whirlwind, but 
those who sowed the storm, there would be slight ground 
for our sympathies; but unfortunately the cause was as 
universal and all powerful, as it was concealed and si- 
nister. 

It would be foreign to our present purpose to inquire 
into the origin, the history, and the remedy for these 
evils, and I fear that we could not enter upon the task 
without trespassing upon those political questions from 
which I hope this society will ever keep aloof. 

The pain which these wide spread disasters must in- 
flict upon every philanthropic mind, will be greatly re- 
lieved by the fact that they are so universally met in the 
right spirit. Renewed industry and greater economy, are 
every where the order of the day. But the fact to which 
I wish especially to invite your attention, as the advo- 
cates of agricultural improvement, is that it has not es- 
caped the refiection of the great body of farmers, that 
the best way to encounter low prices is by improved 
cultivation. New agricultural implements, new modes 
of cultivation, improved breeds of farm stock, were ne- 
ver more readily adopted than at this moment of extreme 
depression of the agricultural interests. ‘There is in fact, 
every where depression, but no where apathy. We 
meet in every direction the most serious difficulties, the 
most extensive embarrassments, but we find too—thanks 
to the influence of our free institutions, and the acknowl- 
edged energy of our race, every where at work, the per- 
severance, the patience, and the versatility of expedient, 
before which all obstacles of human creation must give 
way. Such emphatically, are the difficulties with which 
we have tocontend. They are the work of men’s hands. 
They come not from the great Dispenser of good and 
and evil, for never were the bounties of Providence more 
marked in our country than at this moment. Our har. 
vests have been almost universally abundant. Pestilence 
and famine are no where to be found. 





We may thus rely with a well grounded confidence 
upon the energy of a people at once educated and labo- 
rious, to overcome embarrassments which now so se- 
verely oppress the whole community. If we turn to the 
condition of other civilized nations, we shall find that in 
the comparison, we have rather cause for self-congratu- 
Jation thandespondency. Widely different is the situa- 


| tion of that people, where the wages of labor are so high, | 


that the capitalist finds it difficult to procure an adequate 


return for his investments, and the situation of a nation | 
| in which the wages of labor are so low, that the laborer 


finds it difficult to supply the daily requirements of his 
half clothed, half fed family. ; 

What are all the pecuniary difficulties so universally 
felt here, compared with the sufferings of a people of 
which no small proportion close the toils of the day with 
barely enough to supply its wants, and without knowing 
where, in case of sickness or loss of employment, they 
are to find the food which will keep them alive the next 
forty-eight hours ? 

I do not point to these comparisons to gratify the im- 


| pulses of national vanity, but to show how much more 
ground we have for renewed and hopeful effort, than for | 


that despondency wich seldom seizes but upon feeble un- 
cultivated intellects. 

We have, gentlemen, other reasons for confidence in 
the future; even for the most sanguine anticipations of 
the developments of coming years. 


The application of science, the most profound which | 


has yet been attained by the far reaching efforts of the 
human mind, to all the products of, our industry, to the 
soil, the crop, the animal, has been reserved for the age 
in which we live. 
that more progress has been made in this direction within 
the last twenty years than in any previous century. Our 
own country men, it is gratifying to perceive, are secur- 
ing their share of this abundant harvest. Our chemists 


and geologists will not, we may be sure, rest contented | 


as industrious gleaners after the Davies, Liebigs and 
Johnstons of other countries, but will push forward into 
the ample domains, which even those accute discoverers 
have not penetrated. 


From the origin of our race almost to the present time, | 


the path of the husbandman has been clouded in darkness 
and doubt. From the sowing of the seed to the gather- 
ing of the harvest, mystery attended every step. The 
first link in the great chain of cause and effect was hid- 
den in uncertainty. The precepts of tradition, the re- 
sult of a multitude of experiments, were founded mostly 
in wisdom; but they were as inexplicable as they were 
Not so now. The scientific analysis of soils, 


the workings of nature and the practices of art, but opens 


an inexhaustible field of new combinations and novel 


results. To spread far and wide this new light in the 
galaxy of human knowledge, is one of the objects,—I 
think it will be conceded to be the first object of this 
association. 

I will not attempt to enforce by any argument or il- 
lustration of mine, the high importance of this trust. If 
other nations in the vigor of maturity, with more leisure 
and more means than we possess, have out-stripped us in 
the race of philosophical discovery, let it be our boast, 
that we have spread these discoveries wider, and made 


them at once available by making them part of the cur- | 


rent knowledge of the nation. Let it be our first aim to 


It is not claiming too much, to say | 


diffuse knowledge, where the constitution has rightly 
given power, to the whole people. 

It is not, gentlemen, the sole object of our Society, to 
reward those who bring to our Fairs the finest animals, 
or to remunerate ...s* who, with skill and industry, 
raise the best crop . hese are but the means, and part 
of the means, by wu:cn it is hoped to achieve higher 
and wider ends. We wish, by association, by compari- 
son of ideas, and by a generous emulation, to diffuse 
among ourselves and the mass of the agricultural com- 
munity the results of experience, the lights of science, 
and the productions of art. 

Of the incalculable power, for good and evil, of asso- 
ciation and combined effort, the present age abounds in 
illustrations. ‘That this great element of man’s power 
has often been wielded to trample upon the equal rights, 
by peace and happiness of society, cannot be denied. 

Of the many instances in which, with widely different 
and higher aims, it has effected the noblest achieyments, 
I shall only refer to one. With what language can we 
describe, with what powers of calculation estimate the 
wide spread good accomplished, the deep misery warded 
|off, by temperance associations? What individual, 
wielding even a despot’s sceptre—what government, 

monarchial or democratic—what law—what armed 
| force, could have achieved the great results brought 
|about in our day, within our own observation, by these 
| efforts? With this signal illustration before us, we can 
}not lack confidence in any efforts wisely directed toa 
good end. With motives which cannot be impeached, 
with objects which can no where be condemned, asking 
| no special privileges, requiring no exclusive immunities, 
|; Seeking only to elevate and render more effective that 
|labor from wh'ch man is destined never to be exempt, 
| we may surely here, if any where, call to our aid the 
| great power of association and combination. With this 
| element of strength we wish to awaken the publi¢ mind 
|to a sense of the importance of our avocation, and to 
|dispel whatever may be left of that ancient prejudice, 

that the tiller of the soil is the drudge of the human race. 
| It is strange that it should have been overlooked, even 
|in the darkest days of despotism and ignorance and su. 
perstition, that he who sows the seed and reaps the har- 
vest, works not only with the plow and with the hoe and 
| with the scythe, but that he wields, far beyond the la- 
| borer in any other branch of industry or art, the elements 
and powers of nature. ‘There is certainly no pursuit in 
which so many of the laws of nature must be-consulted 
' and understood, as in the cultivation of the earth. Every 
change of the season, every change even of the winds, 
every fall of rain, must affect some of the manifold ope- 
rations of the farmer. In the improvement of our vari- 
ous domestic animals, some of the most abstruse princi 
ples of physiology must be consulted. 

Is it to be supposed that men thus called upon to study, 
or to observe the laws of nature, and labor in conjunc- 
tion with its powers, require less of the light of the 
highest science, than the merchant or manufacturer ? 
Or is it to be believed, that men who go weekly, almost 
| daily, to different occupations, changing with the almost 
unceasing changes of the seasons, and whose business is 
to bring to maturity such a multiplicity of products, ex- 
| ercise less the highest intellectual faculties of man, than 
| the laborer who, day after day, and year after year, fol- 
lows the unchanging manipulations of art ? 

Happily for the interests of the farmer, the history of 
our country abounds in evidence that this great miscon- 
ception of the nature and tendency of agricultural labor, 
no longer exists. I can not, gentlemen, allow this occa- 
sion to pass without referring to a recent event, which, 
| with whatever diversities of opinion we may regard the 
| great political questions which agitate our country, we, 
as farmers, cannot dwell upon without emotions of pride 
and pleasure. When the people of a great state, which, 
'in population, in wealth, in power, if it had not volun- 
tarily surrendered its immunities, might stand up among 
the independent empires of the earth, without fear and 
without reproach—of a state, which, in achievments of 
industry, of genius, of enterprise, we may search the 
history of the world, and search in vain for a rival— 
when the people of such a state turn to the ranks of its 
practical farmers for the unimpeachable integrity, the 
enlightened wisdom requisite to administer their highest 
trust, we may well claim that agricultural labor is not 
inconsistent with the highest in‘ellectual cultivation and 
moral power. 

It is not alone in the brilliant results of scientific In- 
vestigation, nor in the fertility of the soil, nor in the ge- 
neral salubrity of the climate, that the American farmer 
finds the ground of his brightest anticipations for the fu- 
ture. There are other and higher elements in the com- 
| position of his fate. The government which watches 
| over him is the government of hischoice—a government 
in which ‘the permanent interests of the great mass of the 
people are secured by plaeing the power in their own 
hands. Under such institutions the pendulum of public 
justice may sometimes vibrate between dangerous ex- 
tremes, but it must eventually repose where justice and 
the interests of the many, require that it should rest. 
Such are the hopes@ef the farmers of our country. It is 
not to be denied that their interests have been sometimes 
neglected, and their rights sacrificed to the sinister aspi- 
rations of classes more favorably situated for political 
combinations; but if there is any foundation for om 
faith, that™a free government is the fountain of equal 
justice, their abberrations must be corrected in the slow 
but certain progress of truth and right. 

I trust that American aerieniture will iostrate and 
| confirm the striking rem) f ' of the “ Esprit 
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des Lois,” a writer, the most philosophical and liberal 
of his time, ‘ that it is not those countries which possess 
the greatest fertility, which are the best cultivated, but 
those which have secured the most liberty.” I find this 
suggestion so flattering to our hopes, eloquently com- 
mented upon by a late distinguished agriculturist of our 
country, in an address which he delivered before the 
Agricultural Society of Pennsylvania, and I gladly avail 
myself of this opportunity to pay to his memory a tribute 
of respect,which is due, in a more eminent degree, to but 
one other name in the history of American farmers and 
patriots. With many other improvements in agriculture, 
Judge Peters was emphatically the author of the plaster 
and clover culture. ‘The time which your patience will 
allow me to occupy on this occasion, will not permit me 
to recount the many experiments, at once ingenious and 
philosophical, with which he demonstrated the wonder- 
ful efficacy of plaster,nor the efforts, equally persevering 
and philanthropic,with which he labored to introduce in- 
to general practice, this great fertilizer. He succeeded. 
None but those well acquainted’ with the course of hus- 
bandry in our wheat growing districts, can estimate how 
much of the eighty-four millions annually produced in 
our country, is owing to the introduction of plaster and 
clover. ‘The benefits of this improvement are to be 
counted by annual millions; and I call it up to your at- 


tention, not only to pay the debt of gratitude due to its | 


distinguished author, but as an incentive to those who, 
with the better instruments of a more advanced science, 
have the same field of practical improvement before 
them. It is happily the nature of human knowledge 
that the more it achieves, the larger is the field of 
achievement. Asthe outer circle of invention and dis- 


covery is pushed farther and farther from the center, the | 


more numerous and of a higher order are the objects 
which present themselves to the investigation of those 
whose lofty ambition it is to add something to the mass 
of human attainment. 

The Society has endeavored to contribute something to 
this onward movement by offering prizes for essays upon 
the application of science to agriculture. I trust that the 
result will vindicate the wisdom of this policy, and lead 
to its continuance. 

In this country, with just laws, justly administered, 
where the popular voice can promptly correct every op- 


pressive enactment, where, with common schools and an | 


untrammeled press, knowledge circulates as freely al- 
most, as the air we breathe, it would be surprising, and 
not less discreditable than surprising, if agricultural im- 
provement did not keep pace with the progress of the 
country in every other respect. For one, I have no 
fears on this point; I believe that our progress, with or 
without Agricultural Societies—though aiways greatly 
accelerated by them—is to be decided and rapid. [am not 
however, unaware, nor should we ever lose sight of the 
fact, that agriculture, like learning, has had its dark 
ages. It has risen to great perfection, receded, and 
rested for centuries without any apparent improvement. 


The history of the world abounds with evidence that the | 


cultivation of the earth was at an early day carried to a 
high point. 

In China, it is well known that for uncounted centu- 
ries a degree of skill has been exhibited in the prepara- 
tion and application of chemical and vegetable manures 
that is not, even now, equaled in any part of christen- 
dom. A recent popular writer counts it as not the least 
valuable result which may flow from the opium war, as 


it is properly designated, and which it is to be hoped for | 


the honor of humanity, is now terminated, that by open- 
ing a more general communication with that extraordi- 
nary people, we may learn something of their agricultu- 
ral skill. ‘The Chinese are not the only people beyond 
the pale of Christianity and modern civilization, who 
have attained a remarkable degree of skill in certain 
branches of husbandry. ‘The aborigines of South Ame- 
rica and Mexico practiced irrigation upon a scale, and 
with a perfection of detail, not surpassed in any modern 
improvements. The Spaniards, superior to them in the 
art of war, overcame them in battle, but have not equal- 
ed them in skillful and industrious tillage. 

Throughout all those immense regions of British In- 
dia, where the indomitable perseverance and courage of 
the Anglo-Saxons have subjected millions to the control 
of thousands, the conqueror has learned more than he 
has been able to impart of practical wisdom directed to 
the cultivation of the soil. A high cultivation, accom- 
panied by the use of irrigation and mineral and vegeta- 
ble applications, has there carried the productive powers 


of the earth toa point never yet attained in those parts | 


of the globe claiming to be more enlightened. 

In ancient Egypt, the results were, if possible, more 
extraordinary. ‘There, not only agricultural produc- 
tions, but the imperishable monuments of art, surpass 
even the comprehension of modern science. 

Coming down to the early days of the Christian era, 
we find the Roman writers abounding in sound precepts 
and suggestions, which even now might be adopted 
with advantage. Nearly the whole of Varro might be 
read with profit by our modern farmers. True, it is 
often tinged with a superstition now happily discarded, 
and relates to a state of society and Zovernment, widely 
differing from our free institutions. 

But in all that relates to tillage, to the preparation and 
application of manures, his suggestions accord with the 
views of our best modern practical farmers. In the 
classification of mineral and vegetable manures, such as 
lime, marl, and many varieties of compost, he gives to 
each the relative value which has been affixed by the 
most profound chemical analysis. 

If it is somewhat discouraging to look back and find 


ourselves but little in advance of the remotest times, in 
many departments of our profession, we may at least 
congratulate ourselves that we live in an age when agri- 
culture is in the ascendant. It is no longer given up to 
serfs and slaves, as the fitting occupation of the most 
ignorant portions of the community. It now takes its 
rank among the honorable and elevating pursuits of in- 
dustry. To follow the plow and tend the flock is no 
longer, here at least, the mark of ignorance and servi- 
tude, as under a false and despotic system it was, and in 
some parts of the globe still is. In this, we stand upon 
ground which the ancients never attained. It is’ the 
great achievement of modern times. ‘lhe rights of man 
and the dignity of labor are vindicated; the one follows 
from the other. Agricultural improvement then rests 
upon a foundation on which it never stood before. It is 
sustained by free institutions; it is the result of laws, 
wise, because liberal. The enfranchisement of the many, 
the elevation of the masses, must go hand in hand with 
the intelligent, industrious and prosperous cultivation of 
the earth. If agriculture owes much to the benign influ- 
ence of our institutions, liberty owes not less to agricul- 
ture. 

Where do we look for the calm discretion, the disin- 
terested patriotism, which must sustain a representative 
government, but to the great community of cultivators of 
the earth?) Even those most skeptical as to the fitness of 
| man for self-government, admit that if the experiment 
| ever succeeds, it will be in a nation of farmers. The 
| experiment, thank Heaven, has succeeded; it has suc- 
| ceeded in a nation of farmers; and while we must not be 
guilty of the illiberality of doubting that the great ma- 
nufacturing nations of other continents may be fitted to 
| administer the high duties of freemen, it becomes us to 
cherish a profession which, more than any other, pre- 
| pares man to receive the highest blessing of his race in 
this world—a free government. We must cherish it by 
industry, by virtue, by intellectual cultivation; by con- 
necting it with science and the arts, and with everything 
which can elevate and adorn it. If we do our duty by 
ourselves and our children, agriculture will never again, 
it is to be hoped, know the dark ages in which for so 
many centuries it slept with liberty and learning. Let 
us do our duty in the responsible station and happy era 
in which Providence has cast our destiny, and I trust the 
day is far, far distant, when we shall cease to be a nation 

of farmers and a nation of freemen. 








| GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF NEW-YORK.—Panrrt III. 


In our last, we briefly noticed the reception of Parts 
If. and III. of the great work now in progress under the 
patronage of the State; Part III. embracing Mr. VANUXx- 

| em’s Report of the 3d Geological District. We have 
| had time to examine it with attention, and shall give a 
| brief notice of the system pursued by the Professor, and 
| its results, as shown in the volume before us. The Re- 
| port includes the survey of the counties of Montgomery, 
Fulton, Herkimer, Otsego, Oneida, Lewis, Oswego, Ma- 
dison, Onondaga, Cayuga, Cortland, Chenango, Broome, 
Tioga, and the eastern half of Tompkins, these compos- 
ing the 3d Geological district, and constituting, as will 
be seen at a glance, one of the most interesting portions 
of the state. 

‘In this Report, the term New-York System will be 
used, and will include all from the Potsdam sandstone, 
inclusive, to the coal formation.” ‘The following, gives 
a tabular view of the N. Y. System in the ascending or- 
der, embracing the general divisions, which are purely 
geographic, and the several groups or classes of rocks in 
rising from the Potsdam, or in other words, the primi- 
tive rocks of this district, to the Catskill or old red sand- 
stone group, being the one the highest in the N. Y. Sys- 
tem, and lying immediately below the coal formation of 
Pennsylvania: , 


Black River limestone, Trenton limestone, 
Utica slate, Hudson River group. 
Ye sandstone, Medina sandstone, Onei- 


3 P P ‘s ° 
Champlain Potsdam sandstone, Calciferous group, 
Division. 


E Ontario : . ; : 
Sicletel. da conglomerate, Clinton group, Niagara 


group. 


| Onondaga salt group, Waterlime group, 
Helderberg Pentamerus limestone, Catskill shaly lime- 
Division. ) 5t0Me, Oriskany sandstone, Canda-galla 
, * | grit, Seoharie grit, Onondaga limestone, 
\ Corniferous limestone. 
Erie Marcellus shales, Hamilton group, Tully 
Division limestone, Genesee slate, Portage group, 
ae, Ithaca group, Chemung group. 
\ Catskill group. 
With the above important and convenient arrangement, 
the whole of the rocks and other geological products of 
| the 3d district will be reduced to a few simple heads, 
| namely four systems and seven divisions, as in the fol- 
lowing table: 
‘1. Primary System, requires no further illustration. : 
: Embraces the products between the pri- 
2. Taconic System,{ mary and the Potsdam sandstone, 
which are very partial in this district. 
(1. Champlain division. 
2. Ontario division 
3. New-York System, ? 3. Helderberg division. 
| 4. Erie division. 
(5. Catskill division. ; 
1. Transported materials. 
2. Local materials.”’ 


New-York System 


4. Quaternary System, ; 


It is to be presumed that the arrangement and classifi- 
| cation here adopted, will be that of the other parts of 
| the survey, so far as they are applicable; and thus the 
| Geology of the several districts be wrought into a beau- 
tiful and harmonious whole. It may well be questioned 
whether there is another country on the globe so well 
situated for an investigation of all the rocks between the 
‘ primitive and the coal, as New-York. Nearly the whole 








of the Mississippi valley, large portions of Tennessee, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, &c. are of the same 
formations, anil when the New-York systems are fully 
elucidated, those of the other states will also be ex- 
plained. : 

The Primary rocks have comparatively little influence 
in the 3d district. ‘hey appear in the north parts of 
Montgomery and Herkimer, and the east part of Lewis, 
and in the valley of the Mohawk in the shape of uplifis, 
as atthe Noses, and the Little Falls. They constitute 
paris of the great central nucleus of the 2d Distriet, of 
which. Mt. Marcy is the most elevated point. 

With the Transition rocks which overlie or rather 
Jean upon the primary, a new era commences. ‘“ As 
the primary class is distinguished for its erystaline pro- 
ducts, being pre-eminently the domain of crystalization, 
showing that sojution reigned universally, a new ele- 
ment is here introduced, that of life, giving rise to an 
important class of characters, whose full development, 
as in man, forms no part of any of the past known ge- 
ological eras.’”’ We shall briefly notice each group in 
the ascending order adopted by Prof. Vanuxem. 

Potsdam SANDSTONE.—This rock, in the second dis- 
trict, is an important one for thickness, extent, and eco- 
nomical purposes. In New Jersey and Pennsylvania, it 
is found occupying the same posi'ion as in this state. In 
the 3d district, this rock is limited to a few points chief- 
ly in the N. E. part of Lewis co., and at the uplifts of 
the Noses, and the Little Falls on the Mohawk. No or- 
ganic remains have been found in thisrock, with the ex- 
ception of the Lingula at Keeseville; thus showing that 
this fossil is gne of the oldest yet known, and as the ge- 
nus is also recent, it proves that it has existed through ali 
the ages of known organic existence. 

CatcirERous Group. (Transition sandrock of Eaton.) 
—This group is entirely confined in this district, to the 
counties of Montgomery, Herkimer, Oneida, and Lewis. 
Fossils are rare in this rock, but there are gome fucoidal 
layers peculiar to this rock. One of its most remarkable 
products is its beautiful quartz crystals, which are most 
abundant at the Noses, Little Falls, and Middleville. 
Anthracite is often found in connection with these crys- 
tals, and sometimes within them. The fossils found, 
were an ophileta and an orthocera, remarkable as being 
the oldest fossils found in the 3d district. 

BLack RivER LIMESTONE. (Mohawk limestone, Tran- 
sition limerock of Eaton.)—This rock forms the remarka- 
ble cliff of limestone which extends along the Black Ri- 
ver from Boonsville through Lewis, into Jefferson co. 
It is found in a variety of places on the Mohawk, as at 
the quarries near Amsterdam, and it also forms the base 
of the Trenton limestone. It is an important rock, exer- 
cising a decided influence on agriculture, particularly in 
the counties of Lewis and Jefferson. The difference be- 
tween the influence of the primary and transition rocks 
on soils, is strikingly seen in the Black River vailey, 
below Boonville; on the left, the successive ranges of 
uplands are settled to their summits, while on the right, 
the primitive rocks approach the river, and are still co- 
vered with their dense and primeval forests. This rock 
is one of the most valuable for building purposes, and for 
lime, found in the Mohawk valley, and numerous quar- 
ries are extensively worked. 

TRENTON LIMESTONE. (Metalliferous limerock of Ea- 
ton.)—The best exposition of this rock, is at the Falls on 
West Canada Creek, near Trenton. This rock is well 
characterized, both by its fossils and otherwise. Some 
of the fossils, such as the Strophema deltoidea, are not 
found out of this rock, and as they are abundant in this, 
give it great value as a point of comparison for distant 
localities. The Favosites lycopoclites, so called from its 
resemblance to the puff ball fungus; and the trilobite, Iso- 
telas gigas, are also characteristic of this rock. This 
rock is entirely confined to the counties of Montgomery, 
Herkimer, Oneida, and Lewis. ‘Towards the northern 
part of Lewis, its thickness is not less than 300 feet. The 
cliff at Frankfort, Kentucky, and the bluff at Nashville, 
Tennessee, are of Trenton limestone. The Trenton 
limestone extends without interruption, from the East 
Canada creek to the St. Lawrence, and is important for 
its’ geological character, and its agricultural and econo- 
mical uses. 

Utica SLATE. (Metalliferous Greywacke of Eaton.)— 
“‘ The Utica slate contains no fragments whatever of oth- 
er rocks. It is the same material mineralogically, which 
separates the dark colored layers of the Trenton lime- 
stone.’? With this roek, the greater part of the fossils 
so abundant in the Trenton limestones, ceased; although 
afew are common to both, and some exist only in the 
lower part of the slate. Two fossils here make their 
appearance, not found in any lower position. Beck’s 
triarthus, and the Dentated graptolite. The city of Utica 
is built on this slate, and the creeks near the city fur- 
nish the best places for its examination. Sulphurets of 
lead, iron and zinc, have been found in this rock. 

Hupson Riveg Group. (Frankfort slate of the Re- 
ports.)—This rock or group, embraces the Frankfort 
slates and sandstones, and the sandstone shales of Pu- 
laski. It rests upon the Utica slate throughout the dis- 
trict. In Schoharie co. this group is undisturbed, and its 
thickness not less than 700 feet. This is an important 
rock in all parts of the world; is the source of the springs 
of Saratoga and Ballston, the springs produced by bor- 
ing, as at Albany and Hampton; and is the lowest rock 
from which salt has been manufactured from brine, in 
the state, or in which brine springs are found. In this 
dis'rict, this group only shows ‘tself in the counties of 
Montgomery, Herkimer, Oneida, and Lewis. The up- 
per part of this group consists of the Pulaski slates and 
shales in Oswego co., and is the only rock to be seen at 
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Pulaski and the vicinity. The fossils Pferinea carinata, 
Cyrtolites ornatus, and Pentacrinites hamptonii, as well as 
some others, are characteristic of the Hudson River 
group. 

Grey SANDSTONE oF OswEGo.—This sandstone is the 
next mass to the sandstone shale of Pulaski, but it wants 
the fossils of the latter. It is of considerable thickness, 
forming the Falls of Salmon and Mad rivers, and it ap- 
pears in the Mohawk valley, at Woodruff’s quarry, near 
Rome. This rock is almost destitute of fossils. It forms 
the bed of the river, and the shores of the lake at Oswego. 

MEDINA SANDSTONE. (Red sandstone, Niagara sand- 
stone of the Reports:)—-No well defined line separates this 
sandstone from the one below, or the grey sandstone, the 
color of the red sandstones frequently penetrating some 
of the layers below. ‘This rock has the singular fossil 
called the Fucoides Harlani, and in no other part of the 
New-York System has it been seen. This fossil marks 
this rock in Pennsylvania and Virginia, and shows the 
value of fossils in determining the character of rocks. 
This rock is generally of a brownish red, and is found in 
Oneida, Oswego, and Cayuga counties. This rock forms 
the banks and the falls of the Oswego river, at Fulton. 
It forms the shore of the lake east and west of Sodus Bay, 
and underlies a large part of Oswego co. 

ONEIDA CONGLOMERATE. (Millstone grit of Eaton; 
Grey Band of Rochester.) —This is the oldest distinct con- 
glomerate rock or mass of the 3d district. It is the same 
as the Shawangunk conglomerate, and is composed of 
quartz pebbles and quartz sand, firmly cemented. Its 
position is better defiffed in Oneida, than elsewhere, 
hence its name. Some of the layers are five or six feet 
thick. It has few fossils, though stems of fucoids tra- 
verse some of the layers. In some places, this shows a 
wearing from water, and some obscure scratches. 

Cuiinron Group. (Ferriferous sandrock of Eaton.)— 
The Clinton group forms the lower part of the Protean 
group of the Reports, the upper part forming the Niaga- 
ra group of this volume. It is well marked by its beds 
of iron ore and its marine plants; extends east and west 
through the district; in Herkimer and Oneida, being 
south of the canal, but in Madison, Onondaga, and Cayu- 
ga, to the north of it. This group runs out to the east 
befcre reaching Scoharie co. as there the Onondaga salt 
group and the Frankfort slate, are so near each other as 
to preclude any other formation. Near Utica, this rock 
is extensively quarried for building, and the iron ore 
strata are between the upper and lower layers of sand- 
stone. It is interesting, as furnishing in its prolonga- 
tion to the west, the ore for the Taberg, Constantia, Len- 
nox, and Wolcott furnaces. In the rocks of this group, 
the Atrypa affinis is found, the lowest point at which any of 
the species of this peculiar division of the Atrypa appear. 

NraGARa Group. (Lockport group; Geodiferous Lime- 
rock of Eaton.)—This rock is very thick in the western 
part of the state, forming the lime rocks of Niagara, 
Lockport, Rochester, but thins out to the east of Onon- 
daga county, and leaves not a trace as far east as the vil- 
lage of Mohawk in Herkimer co. This rock extends to 
the Mississippi, and is the same stone in which the mines 
of Dubuque and Galena are found. ‘There is a limestone 
slate of considerable thickness, underlying this rock at 
Niagara, Rochester, &c. but which is seen but a short 
distance in the 3d district. This group of rock furnishes 
abundance of the best building stone, and is extensively 
burned for lime. The upper surface of this rock has ex- 
cited great attention from. its polished and grooved sur- 
face, it being the first of the series in which this remark- 
able phenomena has been observed to any extent ‘That 
it is different from a mere water-worn surface, it is be- 
lieve! none will deny, who have seen this rock in place, 
and cxrefully noted its appearance. 

Ox npaca Sart Group. (Second Greywacke of Ea- 
ton.)—This is one of the most important groups of rock 
in the state, furnishing as it does the brines of Onondaga 
and Cayuga, and embracing all the gypsum masses of 
Western New-York. This group is composed, Ist, of 
the re.l shale with green spots resting on the Niagara 
limesione; 2, alternate ranges of green and red shales; 

} 





3, two ranges of plaster beds with the hopper shaped 
rocks, and the vermicular or lime rock; and 4, the up- 
per mass with cavities formed by sulphate of magnesia. | 
These several masses are well represented by a wood- | 
cut in the Report. This group commences near the | 
Hudson river, appears in the north part of Otsego co. 
makes its appearance by the side of the Erie canal at the | 
east end of Madison co. The whole of the deposits 
named above, are best seen between Oneiva creek and the 
Cayuga lake. Their greatest thickness is in Onondaga 
county. No gypsum in quantity is found east of Vernon; 
anid very little as far as this point, while to the west it 
extends to the west line of the state, and across Canada | 
into Michigan. Among the various products of this | 
group of rocks which appear in the vicinity of Syracuse, 
is a well characterized serpentine, or metamorphic rock 
of the Report. It ison the street north of the canal, | 
a little east of the village on the side hill, and | 
shows itself for a number of rods. Such rocks have | 
usually been attributed to voleanic agency, but there is 

' 


no evidence of such a state of things having ever existed 
here. ‘All that is required,” says Prof. Vanuxem, ‘is 
the presence of the elements of the products observed at | 
Syracuse, and’ in a state admitting of solution and moist- | 
ure, to which every degree of heat added would greatly | 
aid their mutual action upon each other; and from solu- 
tion, crystalization would take place, and thus metamor- 
phic produets or rocks would be formed, no igneous 

action commonly so called being requisite, but a thermal | 
gne only.” 


But by: far the most important product of this group is 
the salt springs of Salina and Montezuma, which are 
capable of furnishing any desired quantity of salt annual- 
ly, and from which three millions of bushels per year, 
are now made. One of the most important questions, 
connected with the economical use of these springs is 
the existence or non-existence of rock salt in the vicini- 
ty in an accessible form. ‘That rock salt has existed in 
this formation does not admit of a doubt; the hopper 
shaped crystalizations prove this. All the borings that 
have hitherto been made, have been conducted on the 
supposition that the beds of fossil salt underlie the plain 
of Salina, or the lake itself. One of these continued to 
the depth of 600 feet, passed through part of the second 
deposit and the whole of the first, ending in the lime- 
stone of the Niagara group. The various explanations 
that have been made, prove that a deep excavation has 
been made in the first and second deposits in the eleva- 
tion of the Onondaga valley, which has been wholly 
filled up, with the exception of the shallow basin now 
occupied by the Onondaga lake. The deepest boring made 
in the mass of rolled stones and sand is about 270 feet, 
during the whole of which the water continued to increase 
in strength; and the repeated borings that have been 
made from that, the springs of Syracuse, Salina, Geddes, 
and Liverpool, have the same origin in this excavation, 
which must operate both. as a drain and reservoir. If 
water at, or near the point of saturation could be reach- 
ed, it would be more valuable than ordinary rock salt, as 
this usually requires solution to free it from its impuri- 
ties. The real character and extent of this excavation, 
is one of the most important geological problems yet to 
be solved in the state, and the most interesting, so far as 
the great product of salt isconcerned. A knowledge of 
the structure of the district, the dip of the rocks, and the 
greater development of the series at this point seems to 
render it certain that the real source of the brine springs 
is farther up the valley, and that borings for rock salt, to 
be successful must be made at points farther to the south, 
and higher in the series of rock than has yet been at- 
tempted. ‘The deep excavations made in the Marcellus 
and Hamilton shales, and now occupied by the remarka- 
able chain of lakes in the 3d and 4th districts, are similar, 
with the exception of the filling up, to the one now oc- 
cupied by * @ brines in the red shale of the salt group. 

[To be continued.) 





CULTURE OF THE PEA. 





Tuts valuable crop has been unusually productive the 
past year, and will to a considerable extent supply the 
place of the corn crop, which in many parts of the coun- 
try has proved a partial failure. This illustrates the 
old remark that corn and peas rarely succeed well in the 
same season. The author of the “ British Husbandry,” 
remarks that “few things can be more uncertain than 
the produce of the grain, which seems entirely depend- 
ent upon circumstances regarding the state ofthe atmos- 
phere at the time of blossoming, and with the precise 
nature of which we are unacquainted. In dripping or 
wet seasons, which are favorable to their growth, so 
much as 84 bushels of Marlborongh grey peas have been 
got from a single acre, though on good soils and favora- 
ble season, 30 bushels is considered a fair crop.” 

To the great moisture, and consequent coolness of the 
past season, we may doubtless attribute the excellence of 
the pea crop, which in several instances has far exceed- 
ed all that we have ever before known in this country. 
A young farming friend of ours had acrop that good 
judges estimated at 60 bushels per acre, but which unfor- 
tunately, in spite of every exertion to save it, was so da- 
maged and wasted by the storms and long continued wet 
weather of September, all accuracy as regards the quan- 
tity was out of the question. The ground was in corn 





| as to need no description. 


the year before, and heavily manured. It was plowed in | 
the fall, once in the spring, sowed to peas of the Marrow- | 


fat kind, and well rolled. 

But the greatest crop we believe on record, is the one 
grown by Mr. Wasson, of Leicester, Livingston co., as 
given in the N. G. Farmer of November. They were 


| of the kind called the short pod English pea, sowed on 


ground used for corn two years previous, soil black and 
mucky, three bushels of seed to the acre, and the quantity 
grown on one acre, measured at the time of threshing, 
was 88 bushels and 8 quarts. 

The pea, like corn, delights in a rich deep soil, as in 


these it suffers less from drouth than on any other; and 


on such it is valuable as preparatory for wheat, a good 
crop smothering all weeds, and leaving the soil clean and 
in good condition. There is little use in attempting to 
grow the pea on poor or unmanured soils,and those who, 
on such soils as these, follow the pea with wheat, are apt 
to have their labor for their pains. Peas, with corn or 
roots, form a good part in any rotation; manure operat- 
ing favorably upon them, and they leaving the soil for a 
grain crop unexhausted. 


RICE—ITS CULTURE, &c. 





WE are gratified to learn that the attempts which have 
been made to introduce the rice culture into Louisiana, 
have been eminently successful, and that the rice crop of 
that state, will the present year, be by no means incon- 
siderable. There are large quantities of low lands in 


| that state, that have been hitherto deemed of no value, 


as their half submerged state prohibited other crops, 
which will now be devoted to rice, and thus add to the 
means of export and subsistence in the states. In a late 


| the best wheats in the state. 


some inquiries as to the value of rice for feeding pigs, in 
which the writer says-—“I and my friend, purchased 
from the Government stores, several tons of damaged 
rice, ata cheap rate, and with this we fattened a lot of 
pigs; and such pork I never saw, either before or since. 
The fat, instead of being loose and porous,as it frequently 
is, was as firm and as solid as the lean, andéhe flavor of 
the meat was altogether superior. The way in which 
the rice was prepared was this. My copper held 40 gal- 
lons. In the afternoon this was filled, or nearly so, with 
water; as soon as the water boiled, the fire was raked 
out, and two pails full of rice shot in; the whole was 
then closely covered down, and left till the morning. 
On the following day the copper was emptied of its con- 
tents, which consisted of a thick jelly, which could only 
be taken out with a shovel. With this the pigs were 
fed, and the effect was what I have stated above.” 

It is not an uncommon thing that rice becomes da- 
maged and unfit for human food, and considerable quan- 
tities have been thrown away, that it is probable might 
have been advantageously used in feeding pigs. 





IMPROVEMENT IN WHEAT. 


The name of Gen. Harmon, of Wheatland, Mon- 
roe co. promises to become as honorably connected with 
the improvement of the great staple article of food in 
this country, wheat, as has that of Le Couteur with the 
progress of wheat culture in England. ‘The business 
could not have fallen into better hands. Possessed of 
ample means, his soils admirably adapted to wheat, and 
in the very center of the best wheat district of the states, 
with a fund of information on the subject, gained from 
experience and from books, and with a patience and per- 
severance which enables,him to pursue any course of in- 
quiry to its final result, General Harmon is the man to 
enter upon and carry out such improvements in the ¢ul- 
ture of wheat, as circumstances may suggest. 

General Harmon’s principal crop is of the variety he 


calls the Improved Flint, which had its origin in the’ 


common white flint wheat, introduced into Western New- 
York not far from 1820. This wheat is so well known 
It is hardy, not very liable to 
rust, never shells in gathering, and weighs well. The 
most serious objection formerly made to this wheat was 


| the difficulty of threshing it by hand, a difficulty done 


away by the introduction of the threshing machine. On 
favorable soils its yield is from 20 to 25 bushels per acre. 
By careful cultivation and selection, and not allowing 
any other kinds to come in contact with this wheat, 
either in the field or the granary, General Harmon has 
brought the Improved Flint to a purity and uniformity of 
quality, we have never seen equaled. This wheat is 
much sought afier for seed, and much the greater por- 
tion of his crop is always used for this purpose. ‘The 
advance he makes on the price, over ordinary wheats, is 
a reasonable, not extravagant one, and his salesare con- 
sequently extensive. We had the pleasure of seeing at 
the house of a farming friend of ours in Onondaga co. 
last fall, 20 barrels of this wheat he had just procured 
for seed, and a beautiful sample it was, as all who have 
examined the specimens produced by General Harmon 
at the State Agricultural Fairs will readily Believe. 

Gen. Harmon is experimenting with a variety of other 
wheats, some of which have been lately introduced into 
this country from abroad, and others are kinds which 
have long been known to our wheat growers. Among 
these are the Kentucky white bearded, more commonly 
known as the Canada Flint, a valuable wheat, the berry 
plump, white and heavy; the old Genesee Red Chaff, 
grown since the first settlement of the country, and were 
it not for its liability to rust and blight, would be one of 
Some of the heaviest crops 
of wheat ever grown in the United States, were of this 
variety; 40 acresof it have been known to average more 
than 60 bushels to theacre. The Wheatland Red wheat 
is a'variety originated by Gen. Harmon, and promises to 
be a valuable sort, ripening early, and producing a fine 
berry. He also cultivates the Virginia May, long a great 
favorite in the south; the Talavera Wheat from England; 
the English Flint, much resembling the old Genesee Reu 
Wheat; with other varieties not necessary to enume- 
rate. 

In sowing whea!, Gen. Harmon pursues the course Jong 
since recommended in the Genesee Farmer and in the 
Cultivator, of thoroughly washing in brine, and drying 
with a quart of quick lime to a bushel of the seed. We 
have never known a crop of wheat damaged by smut 
where this method was faithfully practiced, and very 
few escape without some smut, where it is not. We 
can recommend from our own experience, the benefits of 
achange of seed, and with us that change has been most 
beneficial when the seed has been brought from oak 
lands, and which contain less vegetablé matter than is 
usually found on those of beech or maple. Gen. Har- 
mon prefers cutting wheat as soon as it is well out ofthe 


| milk, or when the berry will yield to the pressure of the 


| thumb and finger easily. 


lis experience in this respect, 
agrees with that of our English correspondent, Mr. 
Hannam. The almost perfect exemption of Gen. Har- 


| mon’s crops from cockle, chess, &c. is doubtless one great 


reason why his wheats are so much prized for seed.. By 
perseverance he has eradicated all such matters from his 
soils, and as in his hands wheat never turns to chess, Ke. 
his crops are consequently clean. In this respect, as well 
as in the care and success with which he produces wheat, 
he has set an excellent example to American -farmers, 
and for his labors he deserves and will doubtless receive 


| number of the London Farmers’ Magazine, is a reply to | an ample reward. 
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DR. PLAYFAIR’S LECTURE. 





GRAZING AND FATTENING CATTLE. 

At the reguest of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, Dr. Lyon PLAYFAIR recently delivered two 
lectures before that society, on the application. of the 
principles of physiology to the grazing and fattening of 
cattle. By the kindness of our friends in London, we 
have been favored with reports of these lectures. The 
first was delivered on the 7th December, and we doubt 
whether we can occupy a page to better advantage than 
by giving this lecture to our readers: 

Dr. Playfair stated that the object of the lecture was 
to point out in what manner the principles of physiolo- 
gy, especially those which had been lately developed by 
the chemical researches of Liebig, might be applied to 
the grazing and fattening of cattle. In the first place, 
he should endeavor to give a clear conception of what 
the principles of physiology were, that were involved 
in the feeding and growth of animals. Vegetables, in 
their growth, derive all their food from the mineral 
kingdom, principally from the air, which had been 
called a gaseous mineral; whilst animals derived their 





principal nutriment tHrectly from the vegetable king- 
dom. Vegetables effected many chemical changes in 
the food they took up, animals few. Giuien and albu- 
men are the nutrient principles of plants, and in chemi- 
cal composition they are identical with the albumen of 
the white of an egg, of the muscle of an ox, or the 
blood of a sheep. By identity was not meant similarity, 
but positively the same thing. ‘The albumen of blood, 
of muscle, and of an egg differed in physical but not in 
chemical characters. ‘The composition of these sub- 
stances, as analysed by various chemists from the animal 
and vegetable kingdom, as seen in the following table, 
prove their identity : 


| 


alas Gluten. | Casein. Albumen.|Ox-blood. Ox-fesh. 
Boussin-| Scherer. Jones. Playfair. Playfair. 
' 
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} gault. | | 
Carbon, ++++-+ 54-2 64-1 | 5-5 64-19 64-12 
Hydrogen, -- : 7-5 + 7-1 7- | 7-5 7-89 | 
Nitrogen, ---- 1-4 15-6 15-7 | 15-72 15-71 } 
Oxygen, «+++ 24-4 23-2 22-1 | 22-59 21-56 = | 








These analyses do not differ more than the analysis of 
the same substance. Plants, in fact, contain within them | 
the flesh of animals, and all the animal organization does | 
in nutrition, is to put this flesh in the right plaee. But | 
animals take up with their food other constituents of | 
plants which contain no nitrogen; such are starch, su- 
gar, gum, &e. ‘These are not nutritive principles; they 
do not assist in making the flesh of animals; and when | 
animals are fed on these alone, they die. But animals | 
possess a certain degree of heat, and their bodies have | 
generally a temperature above that of the atmosphere— | 
about 100 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. Whence | 
then comes this heat?) From the burning of the sugar, 
starch, gum, &c. ‘The air that animals exspire is car- 
bonie acid, the very gas that is produced by the burning 
of wood or charcoal ina fire. Charcoal is carbon, and | 
animals take in daily a large quantity of carbon in their | 
food. It is the burning or combustion of this substance 
in the body that produces animal heat. In hot countries, | 
animals on this account take less carbon. The food of 
the East Indian contains only about 12 per cent of car- | 
bon; whilst that of the Greenlander contains 70 per 
cent. The depraved taste of the Greenlander, who 
drinks train-oil and eats tallow candles by the dozen, | 
might be pitied or wondered at; but it is necessary to 
his healthy existence. Another reason for animals ac- | 
quiring carbonaceous food in cold climates is, that the | 
air is more condensed, and the same measure contained | 
a greater quantity of oxygen; that gas being the agent 
which, by uniting with the carbon and forming carbonic | 
acid, gave out the heat. Strong exercise also demands 
a large supply of carbonaceous food, on account of the | 
oxygen taken in during the hard breathing thus pro- 
duced. Oxygen, when once taken into the system, 
never escapes uncombined, and would destroy the whole 
fabric of the body unless a fresh supply of material was | 
given, Clothes, by keeping in animal heat, rendered | 
less carbonaceous food necessary in order to keep the | 
body up to its proper temperature. ‘The following table 
exhibits the principles of food necessary for the two 
great processes of life—nutrition and respiration :— 


i Elements of Nutrition. ~| Elements of Respiration, 
Fi 


Vegetable Fibrine, at, 
“ Albumen, Starch, 
es Casein, Gum, 
Animal a | ae 
“6 Jlood. ine, 
Spirits, 
| Beer. 


If it were not for some power or force within the animal | 
fabric, it would soon become a prey to the chemical ac- 
tion of oxygen. ‘The force that withstands this action is | 
vitality—a principle independent of the mind, and which 
constantly opposes the destructive chemical laws to 
which the body is subject. Disease is the temporary 
ascendancy of the chemical over the vital force. Death 
is the victory of the chemical foree. A dead body ex- 
posed to the action of oxygen is soon resolved into its 
primitive elements—carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, in 
the form of carbonie acid, ammonia and water; and 
these are the elements from which plants again prepare 
materials for the living body. These remarks will ex- 





plain many facts known to the agriculturist, and will 
assist him in insuring more certainly many of the ob- 
jects of his labors. It is very well known that cattle do 
not fatten so well in cold weather as in hot. The rea- 
son is this: The fat is a highly carbonized substance, 
formed by the animal from its carbonaceous food. In 
cold weather, the carbon in this food is consumed in 
keeping up the heat of the animal, which is at that sea- 
son more rapidly carried off. This is also illustrated in 
an experiment made by Lord Ducie at Whitfield. One 
hundred sheep were placed in a shed, and ate 20 Ibs. of 
Swedes each per day; another hundred were placed in 
the open air, and ate 25 Ibs. of Swedes per day; yet at 
the end of a certain period the sheep which were pro- 
tected, although they had a fifth less food, weighed 3 
Ibs. a head more than the unprotected sheep. ‘The rea- 
son of this is obvious: the exposed sheep had their car- 
bonaceous food consumed in keeping up their animal 
heat. Warmth is thus seen to be an equivalent for food. 
This is also illustrated by the fact, that two hives of 
bees do net consume so much honey when together as 
when separate, on account of the warmth being greater; 
and they have less occasion for consuming the honey, 
which is their fuel. Cattle, for the same reason, thrive 
much better when kept warm, than when exposed to 
the cold. The cause of animals getting fat is, that they 
take in more carbonaceous food than they require for 
producing animal heat; the consequence is, that it is 
deposited in the cellular tissue in the form of fat. Fat 
is an unnatural production, and its accumulation is not 
necessary for securing the health of the body. When 
stored up, however, it will serve the body for keeping 
up its animal heat, and by this means its life, till it is 
all consumed. An instance is related of a fat pig having 
been kept without food for 160 days, having been kept 
alive by its own fat. Another element necessary tq be 
taken into consideration in the fattening of animals is 
motion or exercise. Every action of the body—nay, 
every thought of the mind, is attended with chemical 
change; a portion of the deposited tissues are thus being 
constantly consumed. It is on this account that when ani- 
mals are fattened, they are kept quiet and still. The 
crue] practice of fattening geese by nailing their feet to 
the floor, and of cooping pigeons and chickens before 
they are killed, arises from a knowledge of this fact. 
When prizes were given by our agricultural societies for 
fat, and not for symmetry, animals were strictly pre- 
vented from taking any exercise at all. Mr. Childers 
found that sheep which were kept warm and quiet, fat- 
tened much.faster than those that were allowed the open 
air and action. It is very difficult to fatten sheep and 
oxen in July, on account of the flies, which stinging 
them, keep them in a state of constant motion. The 
Cornish miners, on account of the laborious nature of 


| their occupations, consume more food than laorers with 


lighter work. During the late riots in Lancashire the 
poor unemployed operatives found out that exercise and 
cold made them hungry; accordingly, they kept quiet in 
bed, and heaped upon themselves all the covering they 
could find. Englishmen in the East Indies are obliged 
to take a great deal of exercise, becanse they will insist 
on eating and drinking highly carbonized foods; and 
the heat of the climate not allowing the escape of much 
heat from the body, they are obliged to take in by exer- 
cise the oxygen of the air, in order to destroy the carbon 
which would otherwise accumulate in the system, and 
produce liver disease. In the Scotch prisons, the quan- 
tity of food given tothe prisoners is regulated by the kind 
of work on which the prisoners are engaged, the hardest 
workers having the most food. ‘The reason of the flesh 
of the stag becoming putrid shortly after its death arises 
from the quantity of oxygen which it takes into its sys- 
tem during the hard breathing of the chase. A hunted 
hare, for the same reason, is as tender as one that has 
been kept for a fortnight after being shot. The reason 
is the same. In both cases the action of the oxygen on 
the flesh produces approaching decomposition—in the 
one, quickly; in the other, slowly. Bacon, on the same 
principle, was, at one time, rendered more delicate by 
whipping the pig to death. Epileptic fits produce great 
emaciation, on account of the violent action to which 
they expose the body. Lord Ducie has performed some 
experiments highly illustrative of the foregoing general 
principles, and which also indicated what might be ex- 
pected from their application to the practice of grazing. 
Ist experiment. Five sheep were fed in the open air 
between the 21st of Nov. and the Ist of Dec.; they con- 
sumed 90 Ibs. of food per day, the temperature of the 
atmosphere being about 44 deg. At the end of this time 
they weighed 2 lbs. less than when first exposed. 2d 
experiment. Five sheep were placed under a shed and 
allowed to run about, at a temperature of 49 deg.; they 
consumed at first 82 Ibs. of food per day—then 70 Ibs.— 
and at the end of the time had increased in weight 23 
Ibs. 3d experiment. Five sheep were placed in same 
shed as in the last experiment, but not allowed to take 
any exercise; they ate at first 64 lbs. of food per day— 
then 58 lbs.—and increased in weight 30 Ibs. 4th ex- 
periment. Five sheep were kept quiet and covered, and 
in the dark: they ate 35 Ibs. a day, and were increased 
8S lbs. These experiments prove very satisfactorily the 
influence of warmth and motion on the fattening of cat- 
tle, and are still going on. 

Dr. Playfair then stated that he should proceed to ex- 
amine the different kinds of food of cattle. The food 
of cattle is of two kinds—azotised and unazotised—with 
or without nitrogen. The following table gives the 
analysis of various kinds of food of cattle in their fresh 
state: 














Ashes 
a 
| 8 
, i | ; 3 
Oatmeal, seeeee sesees 9 | 89 | 8 
“ Barley Meal,---+++++- 154 82 ae 
6 Hayy, cececseerereseee is | 4 | TY 
‘¢ Wheat Straw,-- . is | 79 3 
‘« Turneps, «-- . 89 Cj 10 1 
‘© Swedes,----+--+++++ eee 85 } 14 1 
‘¢ Mangel Wurzel, ----- Ce 10 -1 
‘¢ White Carrot, ------- st | 12 1 
““ Potatoes, eeeeee oeeeee 72 | 27 | 1 
Red Beet, «+++ «eeeees 89 | 10 ; § 
‘* Linseed Cake,++-+++-- es | 75 | 4% 
{6 Bran, «vse eeceee ceceee 144 | 80 | 6 








A glance at this table would enable a person to esti- 
mate the value of the articles as diet. Thus every 100 
tons of Turneps contained 90 tons of water. But the 
value of the inorganic and organic matters which these 
foods contained differed. Thus Mr. Rham states that 
100 Ibs. of hay, were equal to 339 lbs. of mangel wur- 
zel. It would be seen by the table, that that quantity of 
hay contained 76 lbs. of organic matter, whilst the man- 
gel wurzel contained only 34 Ibs. One result of feed- 
ing animals on foods containing much water is, that 
the water abstracts from the animal, a large quantity of 
heat, for the purpose of bringing it up to the tempera- 
ture of the body, and in this way, a loss of material took 
place. The mode proposed by Sir Humphrey Davy, of 
ascertaining the nutritive properties of plants, by me- 
chanically separating the gluten, is unsusceptible of ac- 
curacy. The more accurate wa¥ is to ascertain the 
quantity of nitrogen, which being multiplied by 6-2, 
will give the quantity of albumen contained in any given 
specimen of food. The following isa table of the equi- 
valent value of several kinds of food, with reference to 
the formation of muscle and fat; the albumen indicating 
the muscle-forming principle; the unazotised matters in- 
dicating the fat-forming principle: 

















Ibs. Albumen. | Unazotised matter. 
100 Flesh, -- . 25 0 
“* Bloo prrteeeee eoceececeees 29 0 
6 Peas, «-rcereeeeeees eve <9 51} 
(€ Beams, «reece cereees pees 31 52 
“ Lentils, occ ce cocece oocces 33 48 
{© Potatoes,++++++ sereee eee 2 24} 
§© als, erreeescereeecceccees 104 68 
‘« Barley Meal, ----++- voces 14 68 
 Hay,eeeees eS 8 684 
6 Turneps, -errees seeeeeeeee 1 9 
‘6 Carrots, eeveee eereee verses 2 10 
Red Beet,-++++e+ eee eeeeee 14 84 





The analyses in this table, are partly the result of Dr. 
Playfair and Boussingault’s analysis, and partly Dr. Play- 
fair’s own analysis. The albumen series indicate the 
flesh forming principles, and the unazotised series indi- 
cate the fat-forming principles. By comparing this ta- 
ble with the former, it will at once be seen which foods 
contain not only the greatest quantity of organic matter, 
but what proportion of this organic matter is nutritive, 
and which is fattening; or that which furnishes living 
tissue and that which furnishes combustible material. In 
cold weather, those foods should be given which con- 
tain the larger proportion of unazotised matters, in order 
to sustain the heat of the body. Thus it will be seen that 
potatoes are good for fattening, but bad for fleshening. 
Linseed cake contains a great deal of fattening matter, 
and but little nutritive matter; hence, barley meal, 
which contains a good deal of albumen, may be advan- 
tageously mixed with it. Dumas, a French chemist, 
states that the principle of fat exists in vegetables, as in 
hay and maize, and that, like albumen. it is deposited in 
the tissues unchanged. But Liebig regards fat as trans- 
formed sugar, starch, gum, &c., which has undergone a 
change in the process of digestion. ‘This is why linseed 
cake is fattening: all the oil is squeezed outof the seed, 
but the seed-coat, which contains a great deal of gum, 
and the starch of the seed is left, and these are fattening 
principles. The oxygen introduced by respiration into 
the lungs, is destined for the destruction of carbonaceous 
matter, but there is a provision made for taking it into 
the stomach with the food, and this is done by the sali- 
va. ‘The saliva is always full of bubbles, which are air 
bubbles, which carry the oxygen of the atmosphere into 
the stomach with the food. The object of rumination 
in animals, is the more perfect mixing of the food with 
the oxygen of the air. ‘This is why chaff should not be 
cut so short for ruminating, as for non-1uminating ani- 
mals, as the shorter the chaff is, the less it is ruminated, 
and the less oxygen it gets. Chaff is cut one inch for the 
ox, half an inch for the sheep, and a quarter for the 
horse. Some might, in consequence of this, suppose 
that cutting food is then of little use; but when it is con- 
sidered that rumination is a strong exercise, or that an 
animal will not be eating more food that is ruminating, 
it will easily be seen how cutting facilitates fattening. 
In order that food may be properly ruminated, it requires 
a certain amount of consistency and bulk; hence all wa- 
tery foods, as turneps, and mangel wurzel, should be 
mixed with straw. ‘The opinion is very correct, that an 
animal *‘ cannot chew its food without straw.” An im- 
portant inorganic constituent of the food is salt; it is a 
chloride of sodium. Whilst the chlorine goes to form 
the gastric juice, which isso important an agent in di- 
gestion, the soda goes to form the bile, which is a com- 
pound of soda. ‘The bile is, in fact, a secondary combi- 
nation, by which the carbonaceous matter is brought in 
contact with the oxygen, in order to be burnt. It is thus 
that common salt becomes so important and necessary an 
article of diet. In the series of changes by which the 
oxygen of the air is brought in contact with the carbonae 
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ceous matters in the body, iron plays an important part, 
and is hence one of the necessary ingredicnts of animal 
food. There are two oxides of iron, the peroxide and 
the protoxide; the first containing a large quantity of 
oxygen, the second a smaller quantity; the first, on be- 
ing introduced into the blood, gives up a portion of its 
oxygen to the carbonaceous material of the bile, carbo- 
nic acid and protoxide of iron being formed; these two 
unite, forming a carbonate of the protoxide of iron, 
which, on being carried to the lungs, gives off its car- 
bonic acid, and the protoxide of iron absorbing the oxy- 
gen brought into the lungs by respiration, forms again a 
peroxide, which again goes into the circulation, and 
meeting with carbonaceous matters of the bile, unites 
with them, and produces again and again the same series 
of changes. The small quantity, then, of inorganic in- 
gredients in the food, performs very important func- 
tions; and in the absence of them, animals would die. 





Answers to Inquiries, &c. 


USE OF ASHES. 





* Messrs. Epirors.—I live ina region of country 
where ashes, and particularly leached ashes, may be ob- 
tained in almost any quantity. But we are ignorant of 
their value and the best methods of using them. I 
should be glad to learn through the Cultivator, their ana- 
lysis, their effect on soils, the manner in which they act, 
and the soils most suitable for their use. 

A WoopsMAn.” 

Phe constituents of hard and soft wood ashes differ in 
some degree, although the base or the alkali is the same. 
Dr. Dana has given the best analysis of ashes we have 
met with, and as it agrees in the main with those of 
Sprengel, Chaptal, &c. we shallcondense it for this place. 
Ashes are in two parts, soluble and insoluble; leaching 
with water separates them. The average quantity of 
ashes from hard wood, soft wood, and wheat straw, and 
their soluble and insoluble parts in 100 parts of each, is 
as follows 


Quantity of ashes. Soluble. Insoluble. 
Hard wood, -------- 2-87 13-57 86-43 
Soft wood, --++-+++- -0083 50- 50- 
Wheat straw, «+--+> “044 i9- 8]: 


Of the hard wood, 100 parts contain soluble and inso- 
luble matters as follows: 





Soluble. Insoluble. 

Carbonic acid, -+------ 22-70 | Carbonic acid,-----+--+ 35-80 
Sulphuric,-----+++++++- 6-43 | Phosphoric acid, -+---- 3-40 
Muriatic, «++++++-++++** 1-82 | Silex, +--+ eee eeeeeeees 4-25 
Silex, -+++ee creerecreeee -95 | Oxide of iron, --------- +52 
Potash and soda, reseee 67-96 | Oxide of manganese, -- 2-15 

Magnesia, o oeecercecees 3-55 

L IME, +++ ++ tere ee eeeeee 35-280 


Soft wood ashes differ from hard wood principally in 
having less carbonic acid in the soluble and insoluble 
parts, and more silex and oxide of iron in the insoluble. 


100 parts of straw ashes show the following results: 
Soluble. Insoluble. 
Sulphuric acid, ----- +s+ 0-2 | Phosphoric acid, teteee 1-20 
Muriatic acid, sessceeres 13+ | Silex,-+++- See seeeeeee 15- 
Silex,-++-+- escccecses «+ 35-6 | Oxide of iron, ccvececoce 2-50 
Potash and soda, eee 50+ | Lime,--s+reee sees cence 6-980 
Charcoal, «++++++++++-+- 15-50 





Leached ashes, as commonly found, nearly resemble 
the insoluble of these tables, except that as the process 
is conducted Jess skilfully by the ashery man, there isal- 
ways more or less potash left in the ashes after leaching. 
According to Dr. Dana a cord of leached ashes contains 
of phosphoric acid, 117 lbs.; of silex, 146 Ibs.; oxide 
of iron, 17 Ibs.; magnesia, 19 lbs.; carbonate of lime, 
inclu ling that added in leaching, 3,072 Ibs., and potash 
50 Ibs. While unleached ashes belong to the alkalis, it 
will be seen that the leached ones must be classed with 
the cirbonates. 

Tio manner in which ashes act on soils is depending 
in a yreat measure upon their condition, whether they 
have been leached or not. Ashes act on soils chemical- 
ly and mechanically, The potash contained goes to form 
silicates, hence the great effect of ashes on grass lands, 
silicates being essential to the grasses. They act chemi- 
cally too in neutralizing acids existing in the soil, and 
producing a bad growth of weeds or plants not desired. 
Their mechanical effects are found in their rendering 
soils less tenacious, and rendering them more suitable 
for crops. The chemical effects of leached ashes are 
less than those of unleached, while from the additional 
lime they contain, their mechanical effects are greater. 
So far as regards the phosphates which exist in ashes, 
and which act so important a part in their action on soils, 
there is little difference between the leached and the un- 
leached. 

As to the soils on which ashes are the most valuable, 
experience and observation show that ashes are more 
efficacious on soils that are naturally dry, or have been 
made so by draining. On wet soils, leached ashes pro- 
duce little or no effect, but we have found the best results 
on moist meadow land, by sowing unleached ashes over 
the surface at the rate of about 20 or 30 bushels per acre. 
It had the effect of partially destroying the mosses and 
coarse grass which occupy such lands to the exclusion of 
good grass, and it gave a very heavy crop for two or 
three years after its application. Old pastures on light 
lands are materially benefitted by leached ashes, their ef- 
fect being on such soils but little inferior to gyp- | 
sum, though a larger quantity must be applied. Some 
ten years since we applied a heavy dressing of leached 
ashes to about an acre of land in the center of a field, 
and the beneficia] effect the last season, was clearly dis- | 








cernible in n the pea crop grown on this field. This was 
not light land, but not wet. It has been twice well ma- 
nured in this interval, yet the ashed land appeared to 
maintain its supremacy, feeling the manure as much as 
that to which no ashes had been given. ‘The effects of 
ashes are unquestionably most valuable, and should al- 
ways be made available where ashes can be had. Too 
many farmers are in the habit of selling them from their 
farms, a miserable policy, as no such manure should be 
allowed to leave the farm. Ashes are exceedingly useful 
in making compost from swamp muck or other vegetable 
matter, where an alkali is necessary to promote decom- 
position. 





LIEBIG’S THEORY OF PLASTER. 


Our correspondent, Joun Moxon, Esq. of Charlotte, 
N. Y. in a late note says—‘‘I see in your Dec. No. a 
letter from Mr. Patridge, unsettling Liebig's decision on 
plaster and ammonia. 
which those who, like myself, are no chemists, want the 
Cultivator to step in and decide. Liebig’s theory ap- 
pears to me hd only one as yet promulgated, on which 
a farmer couk 
correctness can be maintained the use of plaster can be 
very beneficially extended.” 

Without attempting to decide a question respecting 
which practical: chemists differ, we may say that with 
the exception of Liebig’s theory not satisfactorily ac- 
counting for the fact that plaster is not at all times and 
on all soils equally useful, as it should be if the theory 
were correct in all its details, we have found no system 
which agrees so well with the results we have obtained 
from experience as this. Wedo not know a chemist 





apply plaster understandingly; and if its | 
' 


of eminence who dissents from the opinion that plaster | 


absonbs ammonia; and what is more, the experience of 
all makers’of compost or artificial manures agree with 
this supposition. Whether this can be done without 
effecting a decomposition of the plaster, and the forma- 
tion of new compounds, we leave for chemists to decide. 


The theory of Liebig is the theory of farmers generally, | 


so far as practice is concerned; and we advise all our 
farmers, while they allow chemists to settle points of 
mere theory among themselves, to use plaster liberally; 
confident that wherever applied to the soil, its effects 
cannot be otherwise than useful, although its beneficial 
influences may vary in degree. 
BUTCHER'S OF FALS, 

“ Messrs. Epirors—I have the means of obtaining 
a considerable quantity of butcher's offals, or the blood, 
entrails, &c. of animals, and [ should be pleased to learn 
the best method of converting it into a manure. In the 
ordinary mode of decomposition, the process is not only 
extremely offensive, but a large portion of the most va- 
luable part must be lost. Will you be so kind as to give 
your opinion on this subject in an early No. of the Cul- 
tivator? INQUIRER.” 

The best method of converting the substances named 
by Inquirer, and all others of a similar nature, into ma- 
nure, and to prevent the loss of their most fertilizing 
portion, the ammonia, is to make them into compost 
with such materials as will absorb and retain the gaseous 
matters as fast as they are liberated. The two substan- 
ces best adapted for this purpose are chareoal and gyp- 
sum. Burnt clay is also a good article for this purpose, 
and it is frequently found in large quantities in the vici- 
nity of old brick-kilns. But charcoal stands at the head 
of absorbent substances, and where charcoal dust can be 
had, nothing better can be used. A layer of mold, a 
layer of animal matter, a layer of coal dust or charcoal, 
and so alternately, the whole covered with mold, will, 
when decomposed, make a manure of the best kind. 
Plaster of Paris or brick dust may be substituted for the 
charcoal, but the effect will not be as efficient. Night 
soil mixed with charcoal or plaster, becomes an easily 
managed manure, and the escape of the ammonia is 
checked at once. Fish, which in some parts of our 
country is extensively used as a manure, might be made 
far more useful if composted in the way above recom- 
mended; and charcoal or plaster should always be mixed 
with common stable or hog pen manure, when the smell 
indicates that the ammonia is escaping during the pro- 
cess of fermentation. If neither plaster 
are at hand, 
rich mold, pond mud, or peat, for the purpose of under- 
going decomposition. The finer the offals and entrails | 
are, or the more completely they are separated by the | 
earths used, the better will the manure be. In Germa- 
ny; according to Sprengel, animal matters, and animals 
that die of disease, are cut into very small pieces, 
strewed over the soil, and covered with the plow as soon 
as possible. ‘This course is far preferable to that which 
leaves them above ground, a pest and nuisance, although 
their conyersion into compost is the better method of 
disposing of them. 


Mr. GARNETT’S* ADDRESS at FREDERICKSBURG. 








We have been kindly furnished with a copy of the ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. GARNETT before the.Agricultural 
Seeiety of Fredericksburg on its 23d anniversary. It is 
one worthy of the subject and of the man; happily 
combining theory and practice, and illustrated by exam- 
ples drawn from some of the best farmers in that part 
of Virginia, and in the state of Delaware, to which 
place he paid an agricultural visit last fall. Mr. Garnett 
every year conducts a series of experiments in some of 





| five and eight per cent; 


we find detailed in the address before us. They relate 
to the planting and improvement of corn, to the culture 
of the “* Fly-proof’ wheat, and to the best time for cut- 
ting wheat. Mr. Garnett’s experiments were adverse to 
the opinions entertained by some, that it is advantageous 
to leave suckers on carn. His experiment with his 
China corn, being the third year he has planted it, was 
favorable; and he concludes this variety of corn will be 
a valuable one. He states that it ripens early, being fit 
to grind by the middle of August. With us, its ripening 
is rather uncertain. He thinks the only title to « Fly- 
proof,” belonging to the wheat experimented upon, “ is 
that it recovers better than other wheats from the de- 
predations of this destructive insect. It is also less lia- 
ble to rust than other wheats, ‘‘ except the two varieties 
of early May wheat.” It is the same es that cultivated 
in Delaware and Pennsylvania as the Mediterranean 
wheat. ‘The experiment to test the proper time for cut- 


Ang "| ting wheat was made by five members of the Albemarle 
Now this is one of the cases in | 


club. ‘ Each cut three parcels of wheat; one perfectly 
ripe, another in the dough state, and a third in the milky 
state. ‘he two last were dried in the shade, and then 
compared in both weight and count with the wheat 
which had been cut when fully ripe. The result was, 
that the wheat cut in the dough state had lost between 
and that cut in the milky state 
had lost between forty and fifty.” The result of these 
experiments, so variant from the carefully conducted ones 
of Mr. Hannam, would seem to demand farther trials in 
this country, as it would seem to indicate to us that the 
extreme heat of our summers dries the early cut wheat 
so much sooner here than in England, that the maturing 
is arrested at once, instead of being gradually carried 
forward as there. Repeated experiments with potatoes 
has convinced Mr. Garnett that the Rohan potatoes are 
superior to most of our common varieties for stock, and 
far more productive; but that they are inferior as a table 
potatoe to the Mercers, Pinkeye, or Foxites. 

We are unable t@ enter upon the interesting details 
given by Mr. Garnett of his visit to Delaware, and his 
notices of the improved agriculture among the spirited 
farmers in the vicinity of Wilmington. The beautiful 
Devons of Mr. Holeombe, and the immense peach or- 
chards and fine Leicestershires of Mr. Reybold, attracted 
much of his notice. Mr. Reybold has on his farm 1000 
Leicesters, which yielded at the last shearing an ave- 
rage of eight pounds to each fleece. The able remarks 
of Mr. Garnett on the subject of popular education are 
deserving a careful perusal. It is one which is every- 
where too much neglected; and it is well for such men 
as Mr. Garnett to raise their voices in its behalf. It is 
a subject which cannot be too frequently or too ear- 
nestly enforced, as education is of vital interest in a 
country, the institutions of which are depending on the 
intelligence and virtue » of ii its citizens. 





FARMERS? CLUB. 


THE first monthly meeting of the Farmers’ Club, re- 
cently formed in this city, was held at the office of the 
Cultivator, on Wednesday, the 11th of Jan., and was well 
yma gentlemen being present from the counties of 
Albany, Greene, Cayuga, and Schenectady. 

Mr. Prentice presented for exhibition, a basket of 
Apples, among which were the following varieties :— 
Flushing and Esopus Spitzenburghs, Gilliflower, New- 
town and Fall Pippins, Gloria mundi, Tallman Sweet- 
ing, Ribstone Pippin, Seek-no-further, R. I. Greening, 
Alexander, Pearmain, and Boston Russett; also some su- 
perior stalks of Celery. 

Mr. Bement, presented specimens of Dairy and Rock 
Salt; and Mr. Caley, one of his Improved Probangs. 

The question selected for this meeting—(the best me- 
thod of [mechanically,] preparing the soil for the re- 
ception of seeds, roots and plants,)—was discussed in an 
interesting and able manner, each member giving his 
views, practice and experience, and resulted in the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved, as the sense of this meeting, That deep 
plowing, so deep if possible, as to turn up annually a 
portion of the subsoil, and harrowing and rolling re- 
peatedly, are essential to good farming. 

Resolved, ‘That fall plowing is beneficial to heavy soils 


| —but not so to light soils. 


or charcoal | 
the animal remains may be mixed up with | 


| 


| 





| 


; 


the branches of agriculture; and the result of last year’s | 


Resolved, ‘That the Club have little experience as to 
the value of subsoil plowing, but from the imformation 
derived from this discussion, they are of opinion that it 
is of the greatest importance to good husbandry, espe- 


| cially in a climate like ours, where we sometimes suffer 


from drouth and again are inundated with rain. 
Messrs. Nort, Tucker, and WILSON, were appointed 


| a committee to draft a Constitution and By-Laws for the 


Club, and to report at the next meeting. 

The question selected for discussion at the next meet- 
ing of the Club, is—* The best method of making and 
preparing manures.” 

Messrs. Prentrick, Wiitson, and Hi__HovsE, were 
appointed a committee to report on the subject for dis- 
cussion, at the monthly meeting of the Club in March. 

The next meeting is to be held at the office of the Cul- 
vator, on the second Wednesday of Feb., at 10 o’clock, 
A. M. Gentlemen from all parts of the state, are re- 
spectfully inv ited to attend. 


Wuirt Carrots.—The N. E. Farmer informs us 
that B. V. Frencu, Esq. of Braintree, Mass. raised the 
past season, over 22 tons per acre of White Carrots, on 
ground not particularly well prepared for roots. He at- 
tributes this great crop principally to the use of the sub. 
soil plow on the land the previous season, 
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MANAGEMENT anv APPLICATION or MANURES. 





Tue first great requisite to successful farming, is ma- 
nure. In its manufacture and proper management, most 
of our farmers have yet to take the first step. Were 
these well understood and acted upon, the result would 
soon be an increase in the value of the farm products of 
this country of many hundred millions of dollars. Does 
this startle any one? Then let us make a brief calcula- 
tion. 

It must be familiar to most farmers, that our average 
products per acre, taking the country through, are not 
more than 15 bushels for wheat, 25 bushels for corn, 30 
for oats, and 20 for barley. But agricultural societies 
and periodicals have sufficiently established the fact that 
these crops may be increased at least three fold. Wheat 
has often been produced here at from 40 to 50 bushels 
per acre; and three counties under the immediate influ- 
ence of the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
have averaged 51 bushels per acre on land where but lit- 
tle was formerly grown. Cornis often raised at the rate 
of 100 to 130 bushels an acre; and with some cultivators, 
the annual product has for several years exceeded 100 
bushels. These facts are established on undisputable tes- 
timony, and similar ‘resul's have fallen under the direct 
observation of the writer and many others, Other crops 
have been increased at nearly eyual rates. The chief 


cause of success in all these instances, is the fertility of | 


the land, made so by manure. Now, the estimates found- 
ed on the census, make the amount of grain crops (ex- 
eluding hay and roots,) in the United States, no less 
than 640,000,000 bushels; which at an average price of 
40 cents a bushel, would amount to $250,000,000, If 
this amount were tripled, as it well might be by manure, 
it would be $750,000,000, But the real profit would be 
more than tripled, as large crops generally yield a much 
greater nett profit thansmall ones. ‘The increase in stock 


and manufactured articles, inevitably resulting from this | 


improvement, is not taken into the account. 


This subject naturally divides itself into three parts. 
The first includes the materials for manure; the second, 
the best modes of using them in making manure; and the 
third, the best mode of application to the land. 


Of MATERIALS, one of the most abundant and universal 
is the excretionsofanimals. Straw, peat or marsh muck, 
pond mud, earth, sawdust and leaves, and lime, ashes, 
and plaster, are mixed with it, and serve to retain its 
volatile and liquid parts. Other substances exist in 
smaller quantities, but may sometimes be obtained in 
abundance, as bone dust, horn shavings, woolen rags, 
dead animals and other animal substances, all of which 
are of great value as manure. 

A great loss occurs in common practice in not retain- 
ing the volatile and escaping parts of dung; a large por- 
tion is suffered to wash and run away; and a still larger 
part escapes in vapor or gas. By employing muck or 
peat in large quantities in admixture, this is mostly pre- 
vented; at the same time, a part of the materials of the 
dung convert the peat itself into powerful manure.* 1. 
Phinney of Lexington, Mass., and others, have found 
that two cords of peat and one of cow dung, mixed to- 
gether, produce a compound as fertilizing as cow dung 
alone. Hence the greatly increased amount of manure 





which every farmer could make by large layers of muck | 


or peat in his barn-yard, is obvious. 
use of peat does not always require dung. Ashes, leached 
or fresh, in sufficient quantity, will produce as good an 
effect. Sixteen bushels of good ashes are found to con- 
vert a cord of peat into excellent manure. 


The materi- | 


But the successful | 


als should of course be well intermixed, when they may | 


be applied to the land in a few days. G. Robbins, of 


Watertown, Mass., an extensive soap manufacturer, has | 


a very productive farm, which he keeps in a high state 
of fertility, without the use of a particle of barn-yard 
dung. He keeps I1 horses, 4 cows, and 100 sheep; the 
manure from which is all carefully saved and sold; 
while the refuse or spent ashe’ from his establishment, 
mixed with peat, constitutes the sole enriching material 
for his land. “The peat is dug in the fall, and the ashes, 
one-third the bulk of the peat, is applied in the spring 
and well dug over; and the whole applied to his fields. 
It is asserted that the animal matter of a dead horse, is 
sufficient to convert 20 tons of peat into more powerful 
and lasting manure than stable dung. Dr. Jackson states 
that one barre! of fish will convert a load of peat into 
very powerful manure. ‘The value of one cord of peat 
or swamp muck, is considered equal to the dung of one 
cow for three months. Yet there are thousands of our 
farmers whose lands contain almost inexhaustible beds 
of this precious material, which is indeed worth a hun- 
dred fold more than all the southern gold mines; but 
which lies year after year untouched, while meagre and 
diminished crops tell the poverty of the adjacent fields. 


In a very large part of our country, peat may be ob- | 


tained for most farms, within the distance of a few miles 
at farthest; and may be drawn in winter on snow. If 
the distance is considercble, it would be a matter of eco- 
nomy to get it out early in autumn in heaps to dry, after 
which it becomes so light that large masses can be drawn 
ata single load. Freshly due peat contains more than 
five-sixths water; but even then is no heavier than sta- 





*The limits of this essay preclude the chemical explanation 
of these various operations; and facts only are given which 
gave been well established by experience 


ble manure. Where peat swamps cannot be drained, it 
will be necessary in nearly all cases to dig it out in the 
dry partofautumn. But where draining can be perform- 
ed, this may be done any time during winter. From a 
good locality it may be shoveled out with great rapidity ; 
a man will fill a cart in a very few minutes. The pre- 
sence of muck in swamps is readily determined by thrust- 
ing down a sharp pole, which will enter common soil 
only a few inches, but will penetrate muck many feet. 


Where peat cannot be obtained, there are substitutes. 
Pond mud has been applied to land, and has doubled the 
products. It would certainly be not less efficacious when 
mixed with barn-yard manure. ‘The application of rich 
soil or even common earth, would greatly assist in aug- 
menting the quantity. Straw, abundantly used, is not a 
bad substitute for peat; although greater time is requir- 
ed for the reduction of the fibrous parts. Saw dust can 


| be procured in many places in large quantities, and forms 


an excellent material for the absorption of the richer 
parts of stable dung. 

The application of lime, ashes and plaster, is generally 
made separately to land. Both lime andghes have pro- 
duced astonishing effects when applied to soils whose 
sterility results from sowrness, which quality is generally 
indicated by the growth of sorrel and broom-grass. 
Lands in the southern parts of New-York, not yielding 
two dollars per acre a year, have by the use of 30 or 40 
bushels of ashes to the acre, yielded the second year a 
nett profit of more than fifteen dollars. Dr. Jackson 
states that blowing sand, or a pine barren, scarcely produ- 
cing 10 bushels of corn to the acre, by a judicious appli- 
cation of ashes, has produced 40 to 50 bushels. Simi- 
lar effects have been produced by dressings of lime, and 
shell marl on the worn out and almost totally barren 
lands of Virginia. ‘The use of lime on fertile lands, is 
in most cases highly beneficial, but not so striking, as a 
considerable increase in a crop already large, is not at 
once perceived. ‘This has iuduced some to suppose that 
lime is of little or no use on rich soils; where the ex- 
periment has not been submitted to the test of accurate 
measuring. ‘The quantity of lime per acre, may vary 
from 50 to 500 bushels. If hot or magnesian lime, such 
as is generally used in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 


where lime has been extensively used to great profit, it- 


should not exceed 100 bushels an acre. But land is n.t 
injured by common lime, applied much more copiously. 
The writer has known instances where it has been ad- 
ministered at the rate of 400 bushels to rich soils with 
decided benefit. 

But in all cases, lime and other manures of its class, 
need thorough intermixture withthe soil. Different ex- 
perimenters state that its full effect is not produced until 
the third or fourth, or even the seventh year; which is 
doubtless owing to the fact that thorough intermixture 
has not taken place sooner. Failure often attends inat- 
tention to this particular, both in the use of lime and ash- 
es. To facilitate the spreading of lime, it is generally 
covered with earth in small heaps until pulverized by 
slacking. It is not less efficacious when slacked, as it is 
obvious that a thin coating on the ground would in any 
ease be very speedily saturated with carbonic acid. 
Hence old refuse lime from kilns, if not mixed with 
stones nor too much clotted to spread, and shell marl, 
are as good as any. 

Ashes, applied to grass lands, in most cases greatly in- 
crease the crops, and is one of the safest and most-cer- 
tain ways to apply it unmixed. 

But although lime, plaster and ashes are generally ap- 
plied separately, a decided improvement consists in using 
them in mixture with barn-yard manure. They not on- 
ly assist in retaining the valuable parts of the latter, both 
before and afier spreading on the soil; but the thorough 
previous intermixture prevents those uncertainties which 
often result when they are applied alone. Bone dust, 
and other animal manures, are also most economically 
and safely applied to the dung heap. It is here that a 





great improvement in the use of these powerful substan- | 


ces is to be made. 

Nearly all animal substances form very active com- 
ponent parts of manures. Hence fish, and all dead ani- 
mals, animal matters from slaughter houses, hair, &e., 
should never be suffered to waste. Covered with peat 
or earth, and a portion of lime or plaster, the volatile 
parts will be absorbed, little or no offensive odor will 
pass off, and manure of great power will be produced, 
when the decomposition is complete. It is stated that 
sixteen thousand dead horses are thus yearly converted 
into manure in Paris and its vicinity. 

A most important material for manure, but generally en- 
tirely neglected, is night soil. Poudrette manufactured in 
the cities, consisting chiefly of night soil with peat, plas- 
ter, and lime dried, is of such efficacy, that one bushel is 
equal to a load of stable dung. The experiments of the 
writer fully corroborate this; and the mode he adopts is 
the following: A plank trough is placed under the pri- 
vy, and frequent applications made of plaster, lime and 
ashes, (an addition of peat would be still better,) and 
when needed, it is drawn off, and applied either directly 
to the land or to the dung heap in the barn-yard. 

The PROPER USE and MIXTURE of these materials 
forms a most important part of the business. Stable dung 
is the chief material used by farmers; and the best mode 
of saving and using it, is one of the first requisites in 
good farming. The proper construction of barn-yards, 
hence becomes a matter of great consequence. A con- 
venient plan for common use, is the following: A de- 
pression is made in the center of the barn-yard, two or 
three feet deep, and from two to three rods in diameter; 
the adjoining stables being conveniently situated, so that 








all their contents may be daily wheeled and thrown into 
it. This depression should be water-tight, which will 
be the case if made of compact clayey soil. It would be 
better if paved with stones, the interstices being filled 
with clay; or still better if they could be covered with a 
coat of water lime mortar. In the latter case, they would 
need to be kept covered in winter with manure, to pre- 
vent the mortar freezing and cracking. This basin serves 
to prevent the escape of all the liquid parts. 

On the bottom of this, should be spread a layer of peat 
from six inches to one foot thick, if it can be obtained ;° 
and if not, pond mud, rich earth from muckey places, or 
common soil; or even a thick layer of old straw. On 
this, the cleanings of the adjoining stables, where litter 
should be freely used, is daily carried and thrown by a 
large boxed whee!barrow, and the frequent treading of 
cattle’s feet intermixes it well. Successive layers of peat 
or soil should be applied during the season. Peat, if pi- 
led ina large heap, will not freeze so much as to pre- 
vent frequent application in winter. Into this heap also, 
all refuse animal matter should be thrown, the contents 
of privies be drawn, and occasional thin layers of ashes, 
lime and plaster, be spread, so as not to become accumu- 
lated in masses, but evenly mixed through. If this ba- 
sin becomes too wet for cattle to walk across it, more 
straw and peat must be used to absorb the liquid. Plas- 
ter should also be daily strewed in the stables, and it 
will prevent the escape of much volatile manure. 

Thus, by a free use of these materials, but more espe- 
cially by a copious application of peat, muck and straw, 
it is believed that the manure manufactured by most far- 
mers, would be increased at least ten fold. 

The great labor, will strike many as a strong offjec- 
tion; but let them remember that this is laboring to some 
profit—far more so then scratching over barren fields 
and raising scanty crops, 

One great neglect, even in farmers who otherwise take 
good care of manure, is suffering the urine of animals to 
waste. ‘The preceding plan will save all from those in 
the yard. ‘hose in stables should also be attended to. 
No stables should have plank floor, unless it can be made 
water tight. In this case, the urine is to be conducted 
in troughs at one end of the stables, into pits filled with 
peat or muck. The urine of a single cow for one win- 
ter, according to Dana, is sufficient to convert 20 loads 
of peat into excellent manure; and one peculiar value of 
this manure, is that it contains no more fibrous matter 
than the finest compost. It is generally best, however, 
to have earth floors, covered first with a thick layer of 
peat, and with another thick layer of straw. Sometimes 
loose floors are taken up once or twice in the year, and 
a bed of peat spread beneath. 

APPLICATION OF MANURES. Common stable manure 
loses a large part Of its value by fermentation. When it 
becomes a soft cohesive mass, one-third or one-half of 
its good qualities is gone. Hence when applied fresh to 
land and immediately plowed under, its volatile parts are 
absorbed by the soil and loss prevented. The experi- 
ence of many has led to a different result, who suppose 
that fermented manure is best. This is because the lat- 
ter admits of thorough intermixture. But fresh or long 
manure is usually spread in large lumps, which are often 
imperfectly covered, and lie in large masses instead of 
being incorporated with the soil. Stones and unburned 
bricks thrown together, would form a poor soil indeed, 
but when ground down to fine sand and clay, they consti- 
tute a mixture like the basis of our richest soils. Thor- 


| ough intermixture is the great leading principle in all 


chemical operations, and it must not be neglected in this. 
The following experiment by David Thomas of Cayuga 
County, fully corroborates this position: He says, ‘in 
the spring of 1840, I had no ground for field beets, but a 
small lot where corn had grown for two years in succes- 
sion. It was unfit for such a crop without manure; and 
I had only fresh manure from the stable, which has long 
been considered most unfavorable to the beet. My ne- 
cessity, however, prevailed against opinion, and I took 
the responsibility. From each line where the beets 
were to grow, two furrows were turned so as to leave a 
wide dead furrow. Into this, manure was thrown from 
the wagon, each forkful touching the one just behind it, 
till the row was completed. It was well covered by 
turning two furrows together over it, which held it down 
while the harrow was passing four times in suecession, 
breaking, pulverizing, and mixing it intimately with the 
soil. Again, two furrows were turned together over the 
row, and the harrow passed twice more, in all six times. 
By this process, the ground was reduced to a fine tilth; 
and if there were any better beets in the country, I did 
not see them.”’ 

Hence also, one coat of manure plowed deep, or one 
coat applied as top dressing, is only partially efficacious. 
Hence also, grass lands made rich by the culture of pre- 
vious crops, are better than those made so by top dress- 
ing alone. A recent experiment of the writer, exhibits 
this principle in a strong light. Land not fertile, was 
covered with a good coat of fine manure, and well incor- 
porated with about three inches of the upper surface by 
repeatedly passing a cultivator. Ruta Baga was sown on 
one part, and Norfolk turnep onthe other. For the first 
six weeks they made as rapid growth as the best turneps 
in the country; but after that, their growth almost ceas- 
ed, and there was not one quarter of a good crop. Hence 
when such top dressings are applied, there should be a 
sufficient quantity of manure previously turned in deeper 
to carry on what is begun; and hence also, manuring in 
hills can only be of partial advantage. 

J. J. THootas. 

Macedon, N. Y. Dec. 1842. 
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THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF COTTON—No. II. 


Messrs. GAYLORD & TucKER—“ Condition and cir- 
cumstances,’”’ says the Cultivator, “‘should not control 
us. We should mold them to suit our wills.’ A truly 
laconic sentiment this; the grand importance of which I 
have well and long since considered. And though I 
acknowledge tothe fullest extent the force and justice 
of such decisive resolve as a governing principle, and 
regard it as the very “sinc qua non” to certain success, 
in the practical operations of the agriculturist, yet he 
must be a Lacedemonian indeed, over whose stern 
prowess circumstances may not occasionally exercise a 
leeward influence. 

Engagements of an urgent character, and without my 
control, have caused the delay of this number, which, 
with the advanced stage of the-season, render it necessa- 
ry that I change the order of my original design, as pre- 





viously indicated in communicating with you upon * the | 


improved culture of the cotton plant; and instead of 
&c., according to my views of the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the plant, under the various circumstances of soil 
and culture, I propose devoting this paper to “ the de- 


tails of the modus operandi by which my experiments | 
have been conducted, together with the character and | 
quality of the soil, &c.” for the timely convenience of | 


those kind friends, and other gentlemen, in the cotton 
region, friendly to agricultural economy and improve- 
ment, who may have exercised only faith enough in 
the system, acting wisely, to make the experiment. 


In commending this improyement, gentlemen, to the | 


planting interest of the country especially, and previous 
to going into the details of its practical application to 


the culture of cotton, permit me to call the considerate | 


attention of yourgeaders in the cotton region by a few 
brief remarks to two very obvious facts that exist, pal- 
pably destructive to the best interest of the cotton pianter 
—the direct effect of the present system of culture. In 
the first place, I remark, that under the system of the 
country, the maximum production of cotton, at a ruinous 
cost, has equaled that of its consumption; which is 
generally admitted, I believe, to be the principal cause of 
the low prices of the article, which general admission 
also agrees that such prices pay very little, if any profit, 
upon the immense capital vested in its production. I 
remark, again, upon the disproportionately large amount 
of inferior and poor cotton thus produced, as compared to 
the good, which, upon the authority of both merchant 
and planter, may be safely set down at from three to four 
bags of poor, to one bag of good cotton. This fact, so 
abhorrent to the natural order of all vegetable perfec- 
tion, produces a state of feeling and an influence in the 


cotton market prejudicial to the real value of cotton, and | 


consequently to the interest of the planter. ‘These are 
plain matters of fact, ami must have excited the attention 
of planters in some degree, especially the latter, which I 
suppose to have existed to a very injurious extent for at 
least the last quarter of a century. 

To meet both these difficulties, and to convert them in 
adirect reverse ratio, into sources of profit, constitute 
buta part of the advantages which this improvement 
offers to the cotton planting interest of the country. It 
proposes to meet anc obviate the former difficulty by 
producing, as previously stated, the present and necessary 
amount of cotton, with.but one-third the cost or capital 
now engaged in its production; furnishing thereby to 
the planter a direct and nett profit of over 100 per cent 
upon the present market price. ‘To illustrate and prove 
this position will be a part of the object of another number. 
Again; by subjecting the cotton plant to this system of 
improvement, which favors its natural arborescent 


growth, and the more perfect development of its staple | 


and great proflicacy, the latter difficulty is obviated 
and the preponderance changed, as clearly shown by my 
experiments, in favor of an infinitely superior staple: 
thus the planter receives nearly an entire crop of strictly 
prime cotton, upon the influence of which the market 
price becomes established, and its tendency favorable to 
the planting interest. I have not room here to do more, 
at present, than merely to call attention to these facts. 
I now proceed to the immediate object of this number. 
This improvement, when i¢ shall have attained its 
highest state of perfection, contemplates the ‘ system 
of rotation” in planting, under which the land designed 


for cotton lies the previous year in the state of fallow, | 


which is found by experience most favorable to the 
growth and fruitfulness of the plant. I commence the 
preparatory operations for planting about the Ist of 
March, by spreading upon the land broadcast two to 
three hundred bushels of manure per acre,—light stock 
yard and stable compost. 


furrow some three to four inches deep; this done, I take 
a large size shovel plow and cross the scooter furrows 
by rows, ranning at right angles, of five feet wide. I 


am now prepared to commence manuring in the hill, | 


having first ascertained that I have 2940 hills on each 
acre, which will require, by giving each hill a half gal- 
lon of manure—same kind of compost—184 bushels 


nearly, which I haul on the land in a cart, first graduat- | 


ed to a certain number of bushels, and with spades like- 
wise prepared for the purpose, I deposite the requisite 
quantity of manure in each hill. By this means, which 
in practice will be found simple and expeditious enough, 
I give four to five hundred bushels of manure to each 
acre—an infallible insurance for 5000 lbs. of a superior 
staple per acre. As the manure is placed in the hill by 
rows, the wide way, a short distance in advance, a good 
plow hand follows with a turn plow, which should run 


I then run off the land in | 
rows of three feet with a scooter plow, opening a good | 
| the cotton will become so much interlocked, and the | 


into the soil from siz to eight inches deep at least, and turn 
well, with which four furrows are thrown together on 


hill, entirely within the region of constant moisture. 
This gives me a fine, large bed, and well broke, to lie 
until at or about the first of April, when the cotton seed 
should be planted. This is done by first opening the bed 
as shallow as possible, with some instrument such as that 
described by M. W. Philips, Esq. in the March number 
of the 9th vol. of the Cultivator. This I prefer to any 
other instrument of the kind I have ever yet seen, since 
its depth of furrow may be graduated to a positive cer- 
tairfty so as to avoid disturbing the manure in the hill; 

it should not be opened out deeper than one inch. The 
bed thus opened, and the seed previously rolled in 
leached ashes or sand, which answer very well, though 
| I prefer a compound of two parts of ashes to one of com- 
| mon salt, made moist with water; the seed, well rolled 
in this, are carefully dropped over the manure. Eight 





ay Drcssnl [ | to ten seed in a place will answer to secure a stand. | 
giving you the principles and philosophy of the system, | 


There will be no difficulty in dropping the seed over the 
manure in the hill, when it is recollected and observed 
that upon the unbroken space of some two feet between 
each row, the scooter furrows will be found an unerring 
guide to the manure in the bed at disiances of three feet. 
The seed thus dropped I prefer to have covered with a 
hoe, lightly and carefully ; bearing in mind this golden 
| truth, that ‘*a crop well planted is half made.” Imme- 
| mediately after planting, the middles or unbroken balks 
| should be plowed out. The crop of cotton thus planted, 
| 

| 

| 

' 


which should not exceed three to four acres to the hand, 
may be performed in good time and well done. In a 
few days, say nine to twelve, the cotton will be up, pre- 
senting a most healthy and thrifty appearance. The 
next operation to be performed, as early as possibly con- 
venient, is to plow out the middles well, the wide way, 
with a good shovel plow, having first run around the 
young plant with a scooter plow. The hoe hands fol- 
low and thin the cotton down to two stalks, giving it a 
| small quantity of soil. This operation well done, the 
| plant is at once placed beyond all danger, since its tap- 
root will now have taken such hold upon the manure 
| below as to enable the plant to outstrip either grass or 
weeds, having yet to spring up. 

Under this treatment, the time-consuming and worse 
| than useless operations of bar-shearing, scraping and chop- 
ping out, are saved, as much to the benefit of the tender 

plant, as to the interest and economy of the planter, in 
despatching the hurry and push at this stage of the crop; 

and at the conclusion of this first working, I have my 
cotton growing off and doing well. I have now no fur- 
ther use for a plow in its subsequent culture, but use the 
sweep,—a kind of horse-hoe,—I call it a sweep in the 
absence of a more appropriate name, an idea of which, 
may be had from the subjoined figure. 





This instrument is easily made by any blacksmith, by 
laying the wings a. b. and a. c. upon the point of a scoo- 
ter d. in the form of an isoseles triangle, which is fastened 
upon the chip of a shovel plow stock, by a hee) pin, in 
| the same manner you would a shovel. From the tip of 
| the wing b. to that of c., it should be 2 feet, forming a 
| kind of horse-hoe, by which a row is swept out at 3 fur- 
| rows. This should be so curved and graduated upon 
| the stock as not to go into the soil deeper than 1 inch, and 
| as much less as possible, to enable it to cut the young 

grass and weeds that miay be springing up. The great 
and singular advantages of the sweep over all instruments 
of the plow, harrow, or hoe kind that I have ever used, are 
these,—that it will kill a greater quantity of grass and 
weeds in a given time, and.do less injury to the surfacc 
| roots of the plant, so essential to its progressive prosperity. 

The hoe-hands following this instrument, thin the cotton 
to a stand, one stalk in a place, and draw up a small 
| quantity of soil to the standing plant. The entire subse- 
quent culture is performed with the sweep and hoe, 





| so as to kill any grass and weeds that may appear, and 
| allow a free circulation of atmospheric air to the fibrous 
| roots of the fruiting stalk, requiring at this critical period 
| all the aid and nourishment that culture, soil and atmos- 

phere can afford. By the first of July my cotton stands 


| from 5 to 6 feet high, and I have it topped by the 10th | 


at farthest, after which I run the sweep once more 


| through it, and the hoe if necessary, to remove any | 


grass, that may have sprung up immediately about the 
stalk. After this, and by this time frequently in places, 


ground so shaded, as to keep down all other vegetation 
| —yet it may be found necessary again to chop about in 
places with the hoe, when the cotton may not have 
locked so early. This should be invariably attended to. 
This brings us again to the season of harvesting the sta- 
| ple. 

Let no planter prejudge and reject this system, upon 
the score of simplicity, supposing the process too simple 
to accomplish the object proposed ; first, act wisely, make 
| the experiment, and try it. Strictly follow this plain and 
|. simple process, and if the land does not reward your 

pains-taking, with five to six fold the quantity per acre, of 
a superior staple, than has at any previous season been 
| taken from it, in its natural state, I will present the ex- 
| perimenter with one bushel of my improved seed, with 
| which to perfect the experiment. At another time I 


each row: thus fixing the half gallon of manure in each | 


which should simply scrape and pulverize the surface, | 


propose devoting a paragraph to the importance of se- 
lecting and improving cotton seed. 

It will be observed that manuring constitutes a large 
item, in this system of improvement, a source of reve- 
nue too much underrated by planters, and consequently 
too much neglected, because the subject requires a little 
extra attention—which attention is so essential to the 
prosperity and well-doing of a farm. Nor, gentlemen 
have I seen any thing better said, or more true, than i 
_ find in the sentiment, under the head of ‘* a few queries,” 

in the last December Cultivator, where you remark, to 
the planter and farmer: ‘‘In your manures is your gold 
| mine, more valuable than any of the Carolina ones, and 
| you should be anxious to increase them accordingly.” 
| But I hear some planters say—‘* it is impossible to pro- 
| duce so much manure’’—this is, however, the resuit of 
inexperience, and the want of defermination. I am en- 
| tirely convinced, from my experience in making manure, 
that it is not only practicable, but a perfectly easy task, 
to prepare upon every plantation in the cotton region, 
| great or small, 1500 bushels of an excellent article of 
compost, per annum, to the hand—at a cost of less than 
two cents per bushel—by the assistance of the stock of 
horses, cows and hogs, upon properly arranged lots. 
This is done by having the lots well littered, by throw- 
ing in pine straw, in large quantities and frequently, or 
oak leaves, where the pine straw is not to be had, with 
cotton and corn-stalks, &c. and occasionally haul and 
scatter upon the litter, a few loads of muck or marl, one 
or both of which may be found on or near every farm 
in the country; upon these lots, pen and feed your stock 
every night. The manure thus prepared, should be col- 
lected in pens or pits, three or four times during the year, 
after heavy falls of rain, and the lots replenished with 
pine straw, &c.—by this means a very large amount of 
manure is collected during the season, and that too, at 
an inappreciable cost. Again, we have another difficul- 
ty; there are but few persons who believe that pine 
straw can be converted into manure; for the benefit and 
information of such, who may read this, permit me to 
quote a single sentence from Liebig’s celebrated work 
upon agricultural chemistry: ‘ The bark and foliage of 
oaks contain from 6 to 9 per cent of potash. The nee- 
dles of firs and pines, 8 percent.” But it is not on account 
of the potash exclusively, that I prefer pine straw to all 
other vegetable matter in the preparation of manure ;— 
since it possesses another invaluable quality above all 
others, in absorbing the juices of the manure, which are 
thus saved from evaporation, and readily applied to the 
land. I doubt not buta single year’s experience will 
convince every intelligent planter of the innumerable 
advantages of this improvement, and its perfect adapta- 
tion to the culture of cotton and other crops. 

I will now close this number by a very few remarks upon 
the character and quality of the soil upon which my expe- 
riments have been conducted, It is high ridge land, readily 
recognized, and its quality distinctly understood, in our 
southern country, under the name of ‘‘ forked-leaf, black- 
jack, pine-barren,” a deep, porous, sandy, superstratum, 
lying upon a tolerable good clay, at a distance of 2 to 3 
feet below the surface. A true picture to nature, and natu- 
rally poor enough. ‘This land, under the treatment 
above detailed, grew my cofton, from which I have 
gathered a greater number of pounds per acre, (indeed 
almost double,) than I have ever seen recorded, is in its 
natural state, inferior to the average quality of cotton 
land, by at least one half. I might refer you, if neces- 
sary, to more than one hundred gentlemen, planters 
| from Georg ia and Alabama, who have examined my ex- 
periments carefully, and several of them, at various sta- 
| ges of its growth, and with one general consent, pro- 
nounced it a fair test, and a great improvement. I have, 
| from several stalks that grew on the three acres, in the 
| proper places, taken 34 to 4Ibs of cotton, carefully 
| weighed. In the perfection of this improvement, yet in 
|a state of great crudeness, when every stalk upon the 
|acre, (2,940,) shall mature equally well, what may I rea- 
| sonably calculate to gather? 

- —Nil desperandum, 
Possunt quia, posse videntur.”? 
N. B. Croup, M. D. 

Planter’s Retreat, Ala. Dec. 26, 1842. 
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| SUBSTITUTE FOR THE ROLLER. 
| hin 
| Messrs. Eprrors—One of our farmers, Mr. John A. 
| Merselis, uses the following article, instead of a reer, 
with good effect. He takes a slab, or outside cut froma 
| log, two or three inches thick, nine inches wide, and 
about seven feet long; a rope is fastened ineach end, and 
| then by means of the clevis, he fastens his team to the 
middle of the rope. If the driver is aheavy person; he 
| uses the flat side down next the ground; if he is a light 
| person, the round side down; going over the field seve- 
| ral times, until the ground is sufficiently pulverised; the 
| driver standing on it, to keep it in close contact with the 
| ground. By rubbing over the ground, it pulverises it 
|thoroughly. The past season, I saw two of his fieids; 
lone planted with corn, on our Mohawk flats, which 
looked like a bed in a garden; the rows of corn could be 
seen across the field, when only an inch or two high. 
The other was upland, clay and slate gravel, sown with 
oats, which was equally smooth. I believe when he 
uses it, he does not previously harrow. He invented it 
to cover marrow fat peas, which, by harrowing, he was 
unable to cover. He even uses it to cover his potatoes 
a planting them. Respectfully yours, 





CHARLES H. TomMLInson. 
Schenectady, Dec. 30, 1842. 
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Langdon’s Horse-Hoe or Cu!tivator Plow.—(Fig. 15.) 








IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY.—No. II. 





It was my intention to have headed this No. with a 
description of Murray's Corn and Cob Grinder, which 
was exhibited at the Fair in Sept. last, and to which was 
awarded the Society’s premium; but having failed to ob- 
tain a drawing of it, (aithough I addressed a note to the 
owner early in Jan. requesting him to furnish one,) must 
postpone it to a future number, 


one | 
There were only three Corn-Shellers exhibited at the 
Fair of the State Agricultural Society,—one by Mr. | 


Thorburn, Albany, Adriance’s—one by Geo. E. War- 
ing, Stamford, Conn.—and one by John A. Whitford, 
Saratuga Springs. A deseription and pictorial represen- 
tation of Adriance’s machine, with my opinion of its mer- 
its, may be found in Vol. IV. p. 93, of the Cultivator. 
{ have had it in use until last summer, and_have had no 
reason to alter my opinion on the subject. Waring’s ma- 
chine I have never seen in operation, but from those who 
have had it in use, I have always heard it highly com- 
mended. 

The Corn-Sheller has always been considered a very 
useful and labor saving machine. The shelling of corn 
by hand, even with the aid of the handie of the frying- 
pan, is a tedious and painful operation, and at present, I 
nelieve, entirely out of date. The treading it out with 
norses, or beating it out with the flail have their disad- 
vantages, and are not practiced where corn-shellers can 
be had. 

It is now more than twenty-three years since the corn- 


sheller was first introduced, and very little improvement | 


on the principle has been made until within a few years; 
in fact Judge Buel preferred one of the old machines, 
(Harrison’s,) which he used during his life time. 





Whitford’s Corn Sheller.— (Fig. 16.) 


The machine from which the above drawing was ta- 
ken, (the tops and posts removed,) is the invention of J. 
A. Whitford, of Saratoga Springs, 
tv’s Diploma was awarded by the committee on this de- 
scription of implements. 

fhe principle appears to be new, and as | have one of 
them in use, | can speak advisedly, Ut shells as clean as 
any other machine, and has the advantage of depositing 
the cob on @ene side and the eorn at the back-side, like ‘a 
common fanning mill, into the half bushel, in good order 
for the mill or market, the chaff being compleiely blown 
trom it by the fan, as is seen in the end of the above 
fieure; thus saving the labor of passing the corn through 
a fanning mill after shelling, to prepare it for market. 
‘his machine differs from others, as the principal shel- 
ler for separating the kernels from the cob is a frustrum 
ofa cone, (which ts imper fectiy shown in the above cut, 
in front and at top,) made of cast iron staves lying hori- 
zontally, and is surrounded with teeth set in spiral rows. 
the lower oblique sheller is placed below the main 


for which the Socie- | 


sheller, and nearly touching it, ana is composed of a se- | 


ries of small wheels armed with teeth on their periphe- 
ries, placed about half an inch apart, leaving a space be- 


tween them of sufficient distance to admit the bars of a! burn informs me it is only $65. 











spring concave bed-plate projecting downwards, leaving 
a space between it and the sheller sufficient to allow a | 
common sized ear of corn, and to keep it between and 
against the two shellers, where it is held until the corn is | 
completely stripped from the cob by the simultaneous | 
movement of the shellers—the cob escaping at the dis- 
charging aperture, and the corn falling through the space | 
which is met by the current of air from the fan, which 
| blows the chaff out at the front. | 
Without the fanner it requires about the same power | 
| as the common machines, but to use it to the best advan- 
| tage, it should be run with power. They are for sale at 
| the Agricultural Repository of Mr. H. Warren, River- 
street, Troy. Price $20. 
{| Among the new implements exhibited at the Fair, none | 
seemed to attract the attention more, or appeared to meet | 
| the views of the multitude, better than the horse-hoe or 
| cultivator plow, (Fig. 15,) exhibited by B. Langdon, of | 
Troy. 

It affords me great pleasure to have it in my power to 
speak of the merits of this machine from experience, | 
| having used one the past season in my corn. My corn | 
| ground was laid off in squares planted in the corners, 

leaving the hills three feet apart, which enabled me to 
run the horse-hoe both ways. When the sail is tolerably 
| loose it penetrates from two to three inehes; the edges 
being sharp, cut off the weeds, which with the soil pass 
| over the top of the inclined share which rises 3! inches 
above the cutting edge of the share, leaving the soil 
| very light and loose. The cutters on the upper section 
of the share are useful for pulverizing the soil. The 
| breadth of the share from point to point crosswise, is 17 
inches, which I find sufficiently wide for rows at 3 feet 
| distance, for it loosens and breaks the soil beyond the 
| reach of the share. After passing through the corn both 
| ways, there is little left for the hand-hoe to do. It is a 
very efficient machine, and I have the testimony of a 
number of farmers and gardners who have used it, and 
| all speak in the highest terms of it. I did not try it for 
| digging potatoe8 as my crop was on aside hill, but those 
| who did try it say it exceeds anything for that purpose 
| Which has yet been introduced. When used for earthing 
up potatoes, the upper sections of the share with the 
culters, are removed and wood boards are substituted, | 
which is readily done by means of one screw bolt through 

the upright part of the share. 

Since the foregoing was written, Mr. Langdon has | 
shown me one of his horse-hoes embracing an improve- | 
ment. By referring to (Fig. 15) you will perceive the | 
improvement consists in extending the cutters beyond 
the share, by which means the soil will be left very loose | 
and well pulverized. The point of the share, instead of | 
being square or chisel shaped, as heretofore, is now ta- 
pered to a point, by which means the roots and weeds | 











which formerly catched on the point and annoyed the | 
plowman, will now be avoided. 
| [tis not generally known, I believe, that Mr. Lang- | 
| don was the inventor of the horse power ferry-boats, | 
| and I will venture to say, one of the most useful discov- 
| eries far that purpose, of the age. What kind of an ap- | 
| pearance at the present time, would one of the old fa- 
shioned scow ferry boats, propelled by human power 
with immense poles, at a snail’s pace, make along side | 
of one of those? In fact it would be necessary to have | 
enough of them to reach nearly across the river at Troy | 
to accommodate the present travel, notwithstanding they | 
have a bridge near by. 

I find I am digressing; I will now return to the horse- 
hoe. ‘The best and most substantial evidence of the esti- 
mation in which this implement is held by those who 
have seen or heard of it, is the amount of sales and the 
number of orders already received, exceeding the most 
sanguine expectations of the proprietors. I was inform- | 
ed not long since by Mr. L. that he had-received an or- 
der for twelve, to go to Chicago or Wiskonsan. The 
proprietors are induced to put them at the lowest possi- 
ble price; to meet the pressure of the times, and offer 
them at $8 complete. They may be obtained of H. War- 
ren, River-street, Troy, or by addressing the proprie- 
tors, J. C. & B. Langdon, Troy, N. Y 

Three Hills Farm, Jan. 1843. 


C. N. BeMENT. 


Notrr.—In the first number I have stated the price of 
Baldwin’s Corn and Cob Crusher, to be $85. Mr. Thor- 


| cannot grow in it. 


| itas soon as the corn begins to harden. 


WINTERING STOCK. 


Messrs. GAYLORD & TUCKER—There is no subject, 
perhaps, connected with farming, of more consequence 
than the care and management of stock; and I know of 
none that in general is so much neglected, or which re- 
ceives so little attention. 

I propose making a few remarks on the manner of 
wintering stock in this part of the country; and although 
some of the practices which here prevail may be ua- 
known in your vicinity, yet I trust that a notiee of them 
may not be regarded as useless. 

One of the first things which strikes the attention of a 
New-Englander on coming to the Weat, is the great 
waste of grain and fodder in the feeding of animals; and 
the remark is frequently mace, that if these articles of 
food were used with the same economy and judgment 
that is practiced by good farmers in the “land of steady 
habits,” there might be kept from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent more stock than there is now. ‘This remark is 
unquestionably correct in a general sense, though it 


| should be received as subject to some exceptions. 


The manner of wintering cattle varies somewhat in 
the different sections. In the great Indian corn districts, 
they are fed chiefly on the fodder of that grain; sel- 
dom, or never eating hay. The corn is sometimes 
husked from tie stalk in the field, (the stalks not being 
cut,) and the cattle are turned in to eat what they choose, 
or whatever hunger compels them to eat. This custom 
is liable to many objections. ‘The cattle are commonly 
allowed to range in the ‘* stalk-fields” at all times, with- 
out regard to the state of the weather or the condition 
of the Jand. ‘The fluctuation of the climate during the 
winter months causes frequent freezing and thawing of 
the land; and when it is muddy or soft, the tread of the 


| cattle is very injurious; it makes the soil into mortar, 


which, when dry, becomes as hard as a brick, and plants 
Besides, much of the fodder is lost 
by being trodden into the earth. But perhaps as great a 
waste as any attending this custom, is the loss of nutri- 
tious matter in the fodder by being left to become totally 
dead; sometimes killed by frost, and the saccharinm of 
the stalk (probably its principal nutriment,) wholly dis- 
sipated. In this state, it can do little more than barely 
sustain life. The bark and wood of trees, if the animals 
can masticate them, will do as well. I have many a 
time seen animals kept in this way so miserably poor 
and weak as to be hardly able to lift their feet out of the 
mud and crawl from one bunch of stalks to another. 


A better mode of managing corn fodder, and which 
the best farmers greatly practice, is to cut it up and shock 
It may be cut 
and well saved so early that the greenness and sweetness 
of the stalk and leaf will be principally retained. The 
difference in the value of fodder thus saved and that 
which is suffered to dry up or be killed by frost is great, 
If cows that are fed on the latter give any milk it is thin 
and watery. Butter can scarcely be made from it; if 
any is produced, it is frothy, crumbling, colorless and 
worthless, while the cows are as poor as skeletons. On 
the other hand, cows fed with the green fodder give 
rich milk, which, if properly managed, will yield butter 
of nearly as good consistence, color and quality, as if the 
cows were fed on grass. 

But even when fodder is saved in the best manner, a 
great waste is frequently allowed in consequence of its 
not being properly fed out. It is too often thrown into 
the mud, or on to land that is too wet and soft for cattle 
to tread on. It can be fed to the greatest advantage in 
mangers, suitably arranged around the barn-yard, where 
all is consumed that is eatable, and the remainder, if the 
yard is rightly formed, is converted into good manure. 
But when the number of cattle is very great, it may be 
difficult to provide for them all in the barn-yard; and on 
grounds of almost inexhaustible fertility, as are some of 
the alluvial lands in the west, there is less occasion to 
feed in the yard for the purpose of making manure. In- 
stead, however, of feeding on land which would be 


| trodden up and injured by the cattle, a dry and sheltered 
| spot should be selected, with (if possible,) a firm blue- 


grass sward, which will bear the tread of cattle. 

Hay is generally worse managed in this part of the 
country than I have ever known it in other places. It is 
commonly allowed to get too ripe before it is cut; being 
often entirely dead before it is touched with the scythe. 
But whatever may be its state of ripeness, it is suffered 
to lie in swath after it is mowed, ‘‘rain or shine,” till 
the farmer is ready to put it up. Sometimes he gets 
ready the first day and sometimes he is not ready under 
a week. But when the time comes for stacking, it is 
put up whether it be wet or dry. The consequence is, 
it “spends well,” as they say; for the animals must be 
driven to starvation before they will eat it; and some- 
times they cannot then be induced to eat enough to kcep 
the breath of life in them. 

Those only who have had the cxperience of feeding 
hay cut while it is in blossom and properly dried with- 
out being wet by either dew or rain, can appreciate its 
value over such musty, strawy stuff as too many call hay, 

An idea prevails among many people that clover hay 
is necessarily of inferior value. This very false notion 
arises from the bad manner in which it is made and 
kept. Sometimes the leaves are all gone before it is 
cut. Sometimes, if it is cut in proper season, it is knock- 
ed about in alternate sunshine and shower til! the heads 
and leaves are all gone, and nothing remains that can be 
gathered up but a mass of dry, tasteless stems; and 
sometimes it is put into the bara or stack with so much 
moisture and wet about it that it heats, and al! its gocd- 
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ness is burnt up. Pull out a handful that was put up in 
this way, and you find the heads and leaves reduced to 
powder, and by a slight rubbing the whole flies off in 
dust. 

Clover, if it stands up well, should be cut while it is 
in the fullest blossom; or, if it lodges down and begins 
to sour at the bottom, cut it as soon as this takes place. 
As soon as the dew or wet is dried off from it, put it into 
small cocks. Notice closely the progress it makes in 
drying; it will cure in from two to four days, or longer, 
according to the state of the weather. Put it into the 
barn or stack in a fair day, turning over the cocks and 
opening the bottoms a little a sufficient length of time 
before loading to dry off the dampness. Clover put up 
in this way will retain every leaf and head, together 
with that delightful fragrance which belongs only to 
such hay properly cured; and when it is fed judiciously, 
will be found to make as much flesh, milk, or butter, 
and of as good a quality, as any other hay, pound for 
pound. 

A great loss is sustained in this part of the country 
from not sheltering animals. They are often fed in the 
bal manner I have described, exposed through the 
whole winter to all the vicissitudes of our changeable 
climate, without any better shelter than the lee-side ofa 
rail fence. Under such exposure, they require much 
more food to sustain them than they would do were they 
kept comfortable, and with an abundance fed out, which 
is either consumed or wasted, they are “dog poor” in 
the spring. 

All animals should have suitable and comfortable 
shelter. Milch cows should have dry and warm stalls, 
where each can be fed (without being molested,) as her 
peculiar condition requires. Horses and working oxen 
should also be provided for in a similar manner. 
Horses are generally pretty well taken care of here; 
but other stock is neglected. Young cattle may be in 
open sheds with roofs that will keep off the rains, and 
80 arranged as to protect them from the winds. Under 
these sheds they may be fed in bad weather. Where 
barns and sheds cannot be had, a warm hill side, shel- 
tered by a wood, is a good substitute. Stock of every 
description should, if practicable, be fed under shelter 
in stormy weather, and ought never tobe allowed to go 
on to land when it is in such a state as to be cut up by 
their feet. 

But it is objected that stock is so low here that it is 
not an object to provide suitable food and shelter for 
them. Stock is very low it must be confessed; and the 
necessity is so much the greater for keeping it in such 
a manner that the food consumed and the care bestowed 
may be turned to the best account. 

There is one description of animals, however, which 
it seems to me would, beyond a doubt, return a fair 
equivalent for some better treatment than they generally 
receive. t any rate, there can be no reasonable ex. 
cuse for such inhuman neglect as they are condemned to 
suffer. I mean milch cows. In the neighborhood of all 
our large towns, butter commands a fair price; that is, 
a fair price in proportion to other articles. In this town, 
those who sell good butter find no difficulty in getting 
twelve and a half cents per pound through summer, and 
from that sum to eighteen and three-fourths cents in 
winter. Cheese also brings a price relatively higher 
than most farm products. Hence, where dairying is 
understood, it is reckoned a profitable business. Yet I 
have often passed by farms in the winter season, where 
quite large herds of cows and other cattle were kept, 
and found them ranging on the whole farm, treading 
up the soil, and gnawing the grass to the verv roots, 
with only a pile of wheat straw to ‘run to,” and no- 
thing worthy the name of a shelter to protect them from 
the storm. 

This part of the country possesses great advantages 
for keeping stock, particularly sheep; and if a proper 
system was pursued, and a steady market could be had, the 
want of which by the way is the greatest obstacle to im- 
provement, the business might be made profitable. 

Sheep injure grounds less by the tread than cattle; and 
by taking care to save the latter growth on some fields 
of blne-grass, or other grass that is not much injured by 
frost, they can live well through the winter almost en- 
tirely by grazing, requiring but little besides, except a 
small daily allowance of grain. But they should by all 
means have shelter from the storms. A good shelter 
may be made very cheaply with rails and straw. But 
they are here often allowed to run where they please, 
without being fed or sheltered, and by the month of 
March or April, half their wool is gone, and the re- 
mainder is so full of burrs that it is not worth much. 

There are exceptions, to be sure, to such bad ma- 
nagement; but I fear that a stranger would say of us— 
*‘ this is country life in common.” 

Zanesville, O., Jan. 4, 1843. SANFORD Howarp, 





CORN STALK CUTTER.—(Fig. 17.) 


Messrs. Gaytorp & TucKER—I send youa cut and 
description of a Corn-Stalk Cutter, which I think is su- 
perior to either of those given in your last volume, or 
any other I ever saw or heard of. It is what we calla 
*<Corn Knife.”’ It is made of iron laid with steel or all 
steel, if preferred. In the above cut, the distance from 
c to dshould be 18 inches, which is the edge of the blade; 
from a to b, or the breadth 2 inches; thickness at back 


& 








4th of an inch, and should be gradually tapered to a thin 
edge. The shank o should be 6 inches long, and should 
be rather flattened on the sides than square or round or 
an oval shape; the handlec should be slipped on it and 
firmly clenched. Any blacksmith can make the blade, and 
any farmer the handle. Here in Kentucky, we plant our 
corn generally in hills about four feet distant in every 
direction, three and four stalks in a hill, and with this 
“Corn Knife,” when kept sharp, a hand will cut and 
stand up in shocks or stooks, of 16 hills square to each 
stook, two acres per day, and when a picker up follows, 
four acres per day. One stroke to the hill is sufficient, 
nor that a hard one. 
KENTUCK. 
Sharpsburg, Dec. 1842. 


VIRGINIA GRASSES. 








TimoTHy.—From the Blue Ridge westward, this grass 
is preferred to all others; but east of the Ridge it is in- 
ferior to several others. This difference of produce is 
no doubt principally caused by difference of climate, but 
the deficiency of lime in eastern Virginia, is another 
cause. It is generally cut only once in the year. Grows 
from 3 to 4} feet high. 

OrxcHarp Grass.—Where the land is rich, this grass 
thrives well over the state, and makes good hay if cut 
when in bloom. I am surprised those of the timothy re- 
gion do not try this grass, as I am persuaded that the 
yield would be about double that of timothy, and the 
hay very nearly of equal quality. Red clover, and green 
grass, (Kentucky blue grass,) come to perfection about 
the same time as orchard, and one or both of these 
should always be sowed with the orchard, for the dou- 
ble purpose of filling up the interstices, and that the or- 
chard may keep the others erect. The orchard grass is 
cut from two to three times the season. Grows from 3 
to 44 feet high. 

Hervs.—The herds grass, or red top, is very common 
east of the Blue Ridge, and is the only valuable grass 
which thrives on land which is naturally acid, or made 
so by stagnant water. It makes excellent hay, but the 
yield is not great, and is generally cuttwice. Grows 24 
to 34 feet high. 

GREEN GRASS, GREEN SWARD, GREEN SWORD, OR 
Kentucky Biue Grass.—On land whjch is really in 
good heart, and contains a goodly portion of potash, 
this, when taking into consideration both grazing and 
mowing, is undoubtedly the most valuable grass in Vir- 
ginia. It will grow to about the height of two feet, and 
so very thick, that a blade, common width, cannot enter 
it. It makes good hay, and the grazing cannot be ex- 
celled. It may be cut for hay two or three tinies the 
season, then grazed through winter, and yet continue to 
grow during all miki weather. It is the blade which I 
would have it understood grows to the height of two feet 
in rich land, for in such it very seldom puts up a stem 
and yields seed; but when this does oecur, this grass at- 
tains the height of three feet. Any land with us which 
would produce good wheat, will also produce good green 
grass, by the sowing of ashes or potash; and the sow- 
ing of the seed is not required, for the land is already 
stocked by nature. I have a lot of this grass mixed with 
clover, which has been cut twice for hay this year, and 
is now lying on the ground, the blades from ten to fif- 
teen inches long. ‘The stem of this grass has but few 
joints, and is straight and perpendicular. The color is 
pale green. 

Bue Grass.—This grass grows to about the same 
height of green grass, with a thick jointed and zigzag 
stem. The color is dark green, tinged blue, and it ne- 
ver faily to produce seed. It grows only on acid clays, 
and mountain land, made acid by much decayed wood. 
It makes but indifferent hay, and I am always glad when 
by dint of licks I can extirpate it. 

Rep CLover, grows well with us, and is as well ef- 
fected’ by plaster, as perhaps any where in the Union. 

Wire CLover.—This section of country is by nature 





well stocked with the seed of this grass, and the appli- 
cation of plaster or ashes, or both, will cause it to spring 
up and grow on any of our lands which are in heart, or | 
has any heart at all. Pity it is, this grass is not more en- | 
couraged. 

Ve_ver Grass.—This grass has got amongst us by 
being imported with the orchard grass. The color is 
apale green, tinged purple, with a purple head, and the 
whole plant is covered with down, resembling velvet, 
hence its name. ‘The natural place for this grass is run- 
ning water. TI incline to believe its yield is greater than 
any other grass known amongst us. Within afew years 
past I have sowed some 30 or 40 acres with orchard 
grass, all of which had a mixture of the velvet, and I 
have noticed invariably that where a bunch of the last 
mentioned takes near to, or in running water, that it 
gfows most luxuriantly. About five years past, Isoweda 
lot of 10 acres of ordinary clay bottom with orchard and 
velvet grass. It all came up well, and grew Sey I 
the first year; the second year the whole became sickly, 
and the orchard grass mostly died; and the third year 
the remains was velvet grass, and that in a dying state. 
The lower end of this lot was a poor sickly white clay, 
over which I conveyed a streamlet for improvement. In 
the running water, the velvet grass has taken firm pos- 
session, and is the best piece of grassI ever saw. This 
grass quickly perishes in stagnant water, consequently | 
for a large meadow, a large quantity of water must be se- | 
cured; and this must be kept in motion; therefore the | 

| 
} 





meadow must have neither sinks nor absolute le 
vels. Perhaps this grass possesses the power of absorb- | 
ing and decomposing a large quantity of water, and if 
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so, it must be very valuable, as poor land will suit it 
nearly, or perhaps quite as well, as that which is rich, 
This grass springs up as early as orchard grass, may be cut 
as often, and grows to very nearly the same height. The 
seeds resemble the orchard grass very much, but differ in 
this, that if not cut before thoroughly ripe, they will be 
lost by shattering. 

Thus it is seen, that for rich dry meadow, I would pre- 
fer a mixture of orchard grass, green grass, and red clo- 
ver, or any two of them; for stagnant land, herds grass; 
and for running water, velvet grass. 

Amherst co. V1., Dec. 24, 1842. 
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Chamber Floor.— (Fig. 19. 

MeEscrs, GayLtorp & Tucker—I transmit for your 
consideration the enclosed plan of a Farm House, which 
I think both convenient, and sufficiently large for any 
moderate farmer. It is intended to be only one story 
and a half, or 134 feet posts, as that is high enough to 
admit of persons walking under the eaves, and makes 


| the chambers quite pleasant. The rear to be 16 feet 


wide, and extended to suit one’s fancy. I have not cal- 


| culated a chimney in the front, as stoves are more handy 


and cheaper, the pipes to run up through the chamber 
floors and meet over the hall, where there is to be a 
chimney. There is a chimney in the kitchen, which af- 
fords a fire place, in that and the wood house; the latter 
to be used as a wash room if desired; aclothes press and 
two cupboards off from one of the bedrooms—one to be 
opened into the sitting room, and the other into the 
kitchen. Stairs to go up in the hall; cellar stair under, 
out of the kitchen. Kitchen stairs to go to one of the 
bedrooms, to save going up front stairs. The chamber 
hall to be lighted from bedroom, by means of glass in 
the upper part of door A Constant READER. 
Michigan, Oct. 1842. 


POTATOES—CUTTING OFF BLOSSOMS, 

The following paragraph went the rounds of the agri- 
cultural papers last summer:—-‘M. Zeller, director of 
the agricultural soviety at Darmstadt, in 1839 planted two 
plats of ground with potatoes. When the plants had 
flowered, the blossoms were removed from them in one 
field, while those in the other field remained untouched. 
The former produced 476)bs. the latter only 371bs.—Far 
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mer’s Mag.” I tried the experiment, supposing that 
plucking the blossoms might possibly have some favor- 
able influence, but after measuring the results, no differ- 
ence could be perceived. J. J. T. 


HARD NAMES. 


Messrs. GAYLorD & ‘TuckEr—Permit me to offer your 
readers some excuses for the use of hard names, by wri- 
ters on agriculture, particularly writers on Agricultural 
Chemistry, Botany, Vegetable Physiology, &c. The 
fault seems to be not in the writers who use the terms, 
but in the readers who complain of them. Suppose a 
person who cannot read was to receive a letter from a 
friend; he goes to a neighbor, letter in hand, and eom- 
mences abusing his friend, the correspondent, for addres- 
sing him in terms that he, the receiver, cannot compre- 
hend. What would be thought of his complaint? Now 
this is precisely the case with those who complain of 
the hard nanes used in the various branches of science, 
and especially agricultural essays. The language of 
science is necessarily an universal language. Were it 
not so the writings of a Frenchman would not be under- 
stood by an Englishman, and so of all other nations— 
each nation would have its Own sciences, from the be- 
nefits of which all the world besides would be excluded. 
Scientific terms, therefore, by general consent of all na- 
tions, are given in the Latin language, which is under- 
stood in all enlightened nations, and this uniformity of 
nomenclature is effected. Suppose a different state of 
things. Each nation uses a language of its own on all sub- 
jects in its writings. Nothing but a confusion of tongues 
equal to that ofold Babel, would be the result. As familiar 
examples only look at the names applied in different parts 
of the country to some of our plants. ‘TimoTHy, for ex- 
ample, a very important grass to all of us, you will al- 
low, is called Herds’ Grass in New England, while 
Herds’ Grass itself is quite a different sort of thing. 
Now suppose the botan’cal name of Timothy were used, 
hard as it is, would not the readers of all our public 
writings, better understand the subject? There being 
but one true name, all would soon understand it. Che- 
mical terms are of the same character. No man can 
write an article that will be of the least use, without 
using what are called “hard names,” simply because 
the science is comparatively new, new principles are 
discovered and new names for these principles must be 
used, and without the use of these names and terms, no 
one would understand what the writer said. Besides, a 
writer for the public cannot know to what section of the 


country in the world his writings may find their way— 
if he knew that his articles on the grasses would go to 
New Engi and no where else, he might with some 





show of propricty say, ** Herds’ Grass; or if it were 
confined to the middle and northern states, he might say 


‘Timothy; but as he cannot either know or suppose 
either, he will very properly say Phleum pratense, which 
every body can understand by referring to their books. 
When agricultural chemists are writing on the subject | 


of manures or soils, they are equally obliged to use 
terms of fixed and certain meaning. Suppose they were 
to say hearts horn, instead of Ammonia, this would give a 





very indefinite idea of the thing intended. But if the} 
say Ammonia, every body may know what was intended | 
by referring to the books. When a chemist says putre- | 
faction evolves certain gases, and by the addition of | 
certain things, these gases may be fixed, and thus re- | 
tained for the benefit of the soil, how can he express | 
himself in a manner so that one who knows not even of | 
the existence of such gases, can comprehend him ?} 
There are no common names or equivalent terms for any | 
of these principles. Hydrogen gas for example has no 
common equivalent—no other word expresses the same 
sense. Carbonie acid gas has been called fixed air, but 
who would understand the meaning of fixed air better | 
than they would that of the true term. No, gentlemen. | 
Instead of complaining of hard names, let our farmers set 
to work and learn their meaning, or cause their sons and 
daughters to be taught them; this is the best remedy, 
and indeed the only one. 

An illustration of the folly of adopting or using com- 
mon names is given in the case of TimoTHy. Here is 
another. The old and well known pest of the farmer, | 
the Oreye Daisy, is known by all the following names | 
in Baltimore county, Maryland, viz: Caton’s Pink, Ca- 
rolina Pink, Jefferson Pink, Richardson's Pink, Mary- 
land Aster, White Daisy, White Weed, Wild Camomile. 
The persous who know the weed by either of these 
names, do not know it by any of the others. The con- 
sequence is, when the persons who know it by the name | 
of Caton’s Pink, see an article treating of the best means 
of getting rid of the Jefferson Pink, they pass over it with | 
the self congratulation that they are not plagued with 
that pest at least, whilst at the same time their fields are 
overrun with it completely. Now would it not be bet- | 
ter for every body to eall this weed by its proper botan- 
ical name, ‘hard’ as it is, viz: Chryslenthemum aucan- | 
themum? ‘To conclude, however, with the question I | 
intended to put to those who quarrel! about hard names— | 
suppose the school boy was to say to his teacher, ‘please 
sir, give me the words in English, Latin words are so 
hard,” what would the teacher of the Latin school 
think ? 8. 

P. S.—In my own family I was regularly in the habit 
of teaching my children the proper botanical names of 
every plant in the flower garden, of which I hada large 
collection. The children had no more difficulty in 


learning these ‘ hard’? names, than they would have had 
in acquiring the common ones, nor half so much, for 
there are numerous common names to all plants, but one 


' also made on another trial of nine months, two hundred 


| quarts of buck wheat bran per day, with what hay she 


proper name. All this they easily acquired before they 
knew a letter of the alphabet, and always used these hard 
names in their common talk with visitors and playmates. 

















SELF-FODDERING BARN..—(Fig. 20.) 


Messrs. Gaytorp & TuckEr—Mr. J. Horsfied has 
me fairly on the hip; my only surprise is, that my error 
has escaped notice so long; it occurred to me a day or 
two after the transmission of the plan, (p. 147.) I say 
it occurred to me, for [ beg you to understand, that I 
was not so ignorant, as to suppose that a base of 3 feet 
of hay would not sustain a burthen of 12 feet width, and 
proportionate length. My limited experience even, had 
taught me, that hay had not the mobility of parts, with 
either gaseous or liquid matter. It was a strange over- 
sight, yet am I in doubt, but that such errors, by excit- 
ing more critical observation, and more careful compa- 
rison of one’s own notions, benefit as much as tolerable 
schemes wholly correct in their details and proposals. 
Excuse me for thinking, in the present instance, that an 
attempt to remedy the error, will be better than an entire 
renunciation of the plan. I propose the insertion (see 
fig. 20,) of each longitudinal sill into the transverse, 3 
feet from the ends of the latter, (the said posts to stand 
as represented.) The racks should run from sills in a 
slant position, to girth under the swing roof. From 
same sills, (6 feet apart,) racks, rails, or slabs, should 
fall upon a beam, equi-distant from either sill, and seven 
or eight feet above them; thus forming a triangular va- 
cant space in interior of barn, which would not be lost; 
since by hanging doors at either end, it would form a 
shelter for sheep, or calves, and they could there feed 
themselves through the racks. Furthermore, scantlings 
should run from the interior beam to ridge, in order that 
by mowing the hay on either side, none should rest upon 
the beam—thus defeating the design. By stripping the 
covering from one end, the interior is thus partially ex- 
posed. (Compare with fig. 86, p. 147, last vol.) 

By this it will be seen that the entire base (if the cattle 
do their duty,) will be eaten away; and without a sup- 
port the hay must settle; a base is de facto anid de jure, a 
support, therefore the hay must sé@ttle, the cattle will 
live, and the tanner will be hideless. 

Is the syllogism sound? 

Salem, Ct. Jan. 14, 1842. 


¥ 


D. G. M. 





A PROFITABLE COW. 





Messrs. Epirors—I send you some statements of the 
production of my cow for publication, hoping it may 
induce some to reform in the treatment of animals so 
useful and profitable. We made last spring in one 
month, from one cow, fifty-nine pounds of butter; com- 
mencing the fifth day of May, and ending the fourth of 
June. Within that time we weighed her milk for three 
successive days—the whole weight one hundred and 
eighty-nine pounds, averaging sixty-three’ pounds per 
day. Some five or six years ago, in the month of April, 
we made in twenty-one days thirty-nine pounds and six 
ounces, besides using milk freely for the family. We 


and seventy-two pounds, besides using milk for a family 
of six persons. ‘The cow was ten years old last spring, 
had a calf at two years old, and has had one every year 
since; is of the native breed, large size, always in good | 
condition, and has been well kept from a calf, to which 
cause I attribute a portion of her superior qualities, and 
extra size; though there must be something ‘‘ bred in the 
bone,” that gives us yellow butter at all seasons of the 
year, and milk always nearly, and often quite the whole 
year. While on her trial last spring, she was fed six 


would eat till grass took the place of hay. 

Would not all farmers do well to keep fewer cows, 
and keep them. better? is not one well cared for more 
productive than one poorly fed and attended? is not a 
warm stable better than the leeside of a rail fence? is 
not a good bed of clean straw better than one of manure, 
or can they be as comfortable with thirty or forty pounds 
of itadhering to their thighs, as if they were kept 
smooth and clean as in summer? In short, does not 
any thing that adds to their comfort, add to their pro- 
duction ? 

Such treatment may be objected to on account of ex- 
pense, but has the objector counted the cost? Do tur- 


'even? I think not at this time. I see nothing extra, 
| but a trifle of labor and care, and does not the superior 
condition of the animal pay for that more than four-fold. 
Yours respectfully, DANIEL J. Curtis. 
Canaan Centre, Jan. 18, 1843. 





COMMENTS on THE CULTIVATOR For DEC. 





GENTLEMEN—In answer to your Address “To the 
Patrons of the Cultivator, and to the friends of Agricul- 
jture in the United States,” I will take the liberty to 
| predict, that if all are as well pleased with your paper 
be Commentator has been, and only half as well instruct- 
| ed by it as himself, you will never want ample support; 
j at least, so long as you continue to conduct it with the 
{same good sense and sound judgment for which it has 
heretofore been distinguished. 

In speaking of the animal called the Gopher, you have 
teen misinformed. It is not ‘*peculiar to the country 
west of the Mississippi,” but abounds in Florida, and is 
common in many parts of Georgia. 

The attack of your correspondent Mr. Wm. Partridge, 
upon Prof. Leibig, seems to resolve itself into a ques- 
tion of veracity, at least for those of your readers who 
like myselfare nochemists. Thus, the latter asserts asa 
matter of fact, so notorious that it requires no proof, what 
the former pre-emptorily denies. But Mr. Partridge be- 
ing fully aware that King Numbers is against him, resorts 
to the following expedient to destroy the force of this puz- 
zling fact. He very courteously and most modestly com- 
pares all the followers of Professor Liebig, amounting 
probably to many thousands of the most learned men in 
Europe, to a flock of sheep, and Liebig himself to their 
Bell-Wether !! 

Verily, Messrs. Editors, this correspondent of yours 
is a rare hand at an argument, whatever may be his che- 
mical and other acquirements, of which I pretend not to 
judge. And Professor Liebig and Daubeny must take 
good care what and how they write, if such an intellect- 
ual draweansir is to have the cutting up of their works. 
I hail with pleasure, the return of our worthy friend 
Solon Robinson, to the pages of the Cultivator. His pre- 
sent communication is characterised by that same strong, 
sound, practical good sense which has distinguished all 
his writings. And for all who have determined to cut 
loose from their old homes in search of new ones, he 
will prove, as I confidently believe, an excellent guide, 
both in spirit and in truth. 

Your good friend, Mr. 8. E. Todd, has found out ‘¢ nine 
plausible reasons for subscribing for the Cultivator.” 
Permit me to add a tenth, which I deem something more 
than plausible. It has contributed greatly towards mak- 
ing zealous farmers, or rather farmeresses, (if I may coin 
a word,) and horticulturists of several highly estimable 
ladies, who have been induced thereby, to take much 
more than they ever did before of that out-door exercise, 
which is worth all the physic in the doctor’s shops for 
strengthening delicate constitutions, and imparting health 
to both mind and body. This same service it would ren- 
der to any others in similar situations, if the perusal of it 
operated on them inthe same manner; and who then 
would say, that its real value could be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents. 

The “ Workingman’s Cottage,”” by W. R. North, jun. 
is a very snug, comfortable looking building, and so 
have been several others of which you have given us 
drawings from time to time. Butas well as I recollect, 
no estimate of the cost has ever been given in any ofthe 
descriptions which have accompanied the drawings. 
And yet no farmer should build even his house, without 
ascertaining beforehand, as near as practicable, what he 
will have to pay for it. This preliminary counting the 
cost of every thing, is absolutely essential to all agricul- 
tural thrift, and he who neglects it will be fortunate in- 
deed, if he discovers his error before it be too late to 
apply the proper remedy. 

I thank Mr. Morrell for reminding me of one of my 
remarks on a former communication of his, as it furnish- 
es the opportunity to assure him that I did not misunder- 
stand him. Indeed, I think that I now know “the cut 
of his jib,” (to borrow a sailor’s phrase,) sufficiently 
well never to mistake his object, which heretofore has 
always been a good one; and so I confidently believe it 
will continue, for men rarely change either their princi- 
ples or their purposes, after reaching the age to which 
I sttppose he has attained. 

And now, Messrs. Editors, having finished my labors 
for 1842, as a volunteer reviewer of your paper during 
that period, I must beg leave to say a few words before 
I bid you farewell, both as to my past and future opera- 
tions in regard to the Cultivator. Ifyou yourselves anda 
majority of your readers have approved of what I have 
heretofore done, I shall feel myself amply rewarded for 
all the time that my comments have cost me. Nay, more, 
I shall be encouraged to continue them for 1843. But it is 
a fixed principle with me never to be intentionally obtru- 
sive. I shall therefore be constantly on the watch for 
symptoms of disapprobation on the part of your readers; 
and you may rest perfectly assured that I can be silenced 
at any time, by a hint far less broad than a certain impu- 
dent fellow said he had once received, that his company 
was disagreeable to a family which he attempted to visit. 
Upon being asked what the hint was? he replied that it 
was nothing more than being kicked out of doors. 

With earnest wishes for your success as Editors of the 
Cultivator, for your constant welfare as private individu- 
als, I remain your old friend, 

Dec. 31st, 1842. 





CoMMENTATOR. 





neps cost more than hay ? Does bran, or oats, or corn 
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TO WESTERN EMIGRANTS. 


Messrs. Eps. oF THE CULTIVATOR—Everything 
connected with the subject of emigration to the west, 
has become interesting to a vast number of your eastern 
readers. Enquiries have become so numerous that I 
propose to answer publicly, the following questions, 
which, with a great many others have been made to me, 
and which I now select from a file of letters, a good deal 
bigger than ‘‘a piece of chalk.” 

I select promiscuously as they come up: 

Ist. ‘“* What is the price of land; can any be bought 
at government price?’ The price of government land 
is $1,25, payable in specie or treasury notes, at the Land 
Office in the District where the land lies—a District is 
from 50 to 80 miles square. ‘The purchaser receives a 
certificate of purchase, and afterwards obtains a patent 
from the President. In this section of the state, there is 
much prairie land now subjeet to entry, and some tim- 
ber land, though the best timber is generally taken up, 
and is held from $2 to $10 an acre. 

Many tracts of improved land can now be bought for 
less money than the cost of making the improvements; 
because men are in debt and cannot pay without selling 
their farms. 

«* Please give me some of the prices of stock?” 

Cash prices are low: Horses, $40 to $90; six yr. old 
Oxen, $35 to $50; four yr. old, $25 to $35 a yoke; 
three yr. old Steers, £6 to $10, each; two yr. old, $5 to 
$7; one yr. old, $3 to $5; Calves, $1,25 to $2; Cows, 
$6 to $10; Sheep, common, $1,25 to $1,75; Hogs, Land- 
pike variety, are so cheap that stealing them is no lon- 
ger petit larceny; Hogs, Berkshire, and other improved 
breeds, “gjust as you can light of chaps,” at prices to 
correspond with the present price of pork, which is 
from $1 to $1,75 pr. ewt.; Turkeys, 20c. each; Hens 
cannot be sold by the single one, for we are a centless 
people, and have no silver coin small enough to express 
the value. 

** What is the price of a variety of farming imple- 
ments?” 

Never heard of anybody in this new world having a 
variety, unless he borrowed them. Can’t answer that 
question. I guess they are about 50 pr. ct. dearer than 
at Albany—except Plows. Some excellent ones are 
made at Chicago and Michigan City, and other places in 
this region, nearly as cheap as at the east. 

** Would it be advisable to bring household goods and 
kitchen utensils along with us?” 

Yes, those that are actually necessary—that is if your 
route is mostly by water. But you had better bring a 
wagon, plow, harrow, cultivator, drill or wheei barrow, 
than a side-board, bureau, bedstead or chairs; but above 
all things, don’t bring the piano; swap it off for a spin- 
ning-wheel. We are fond of music, but we want the 
right kind in the right place. In the winter, a string of 
sleigh bells, and in the summer, a dinner horn; and I 
have noticed that a piano in a farmer’s house, always 
effects his daughter’s lungs, so that she cannot call her 
father to dinner with that good old fashioned musical 
instrument. 

Beds and bedding, and abundance of woolen clothing, 
iron-ware, a small lot of crockery, well packed, tin- 
ware, particularly the milk pans, as this is “‘a powerful” 
country for milk, and table furniture, and all the ‘‘small 
fixings’ about a house, may be brought by the emigrant 
to advantage. Don’t bring lumber, nor pay freight up- 
on articles that you will not immediately want in your 
new house. ¢ 

“Would it be desirable to bring grains for seed, and 
what kind?” 

Yes. It is always desirable by way of change and 
for experiment in a new place. Bring a small lot of 
every thing that grows for the good of man; and if you 
don’t want them yourself, give to your new neighbors; 
it wil! show a good trait of character, and they will re- 
pay you for your liberality, ten fold. 

*‘Is it generally healthy?” 

This is the most important of all questions. I answer 
that I do sincerely think the prairie country, generally, 
is a very healthy one; yet all new countries are subject 
to fever and ague, and portions of the west, particular- 
ly near large streams, have been severely afflicted. 

Where I live myself, it is high rolling prairie, and 
groves, clayey soil, and pure well water, and is deci- 
dedly healthy. I believe that all similar situations are 
equally so. 

**Can the dairy be made profitable?” 





I will give the data for each one to answer this ques- | 


tion aceording to his own notion of “ cyphering.” 

The price of Cows, I have given. Cost of summer 
feed nothing but salt. The winter feed will be fully 
paid by the calf. The price of keeping being only 
$1,50. The prairie grass produces the best of milk, for 
butter and cheese. ‘The average price of the former, I 
think, is about 7c. and the latter 4c. Upon this data, 
ean the dairy business be made profitable, I think, is ea- 
sily answered in the affirmative. 

** What would be the expense of transportation of a 
horse team on the lakes, or traveling expense by land?” 

The passage of a horse from Buffalo to Chicago, is 
the same as a cabin passenger. Last season, $18. The 
expense by land fora pair of horses with a moderate 
load, I think, will average three cents a mile. 

*‘Ts the land stony, if so, what kind of stone?” 

No, not generally. There are scattered boulders of 
granite all over the prairies, and some parts of Illinois, 
for instance at Juliet, 40 miles west of this, the land is 
underlaid with limestone. 





** What kind of wood is most prevalent?” 

Oak of various kinds; next hickory. Insome places 
beech, poplar, ash, walnut, sugar maple, &c. &c. abound. 

«¢ What is the price of a good farm wagon?” $60 to 
$100. 

‘Of harness?” Common double harness, without 
breeching, $16 to $20. The country is so generally le- 
vel, breeching is but little used. ; 

«‘Can good prairie lots be got, and wood handy?” 

Yes. ‘There is as good prairie as any man need ask 
for, now lying in sight of my window as I write, sub- 
ject to entry at $1,25, and good oak timber within two 
miles, for $5 an acre. 

“Are goodcommon school teachers, in good demand, 
and at what price?” 

Now, if the word “ good” governs teachers, I can’t 
tell. The article is seldom found in this market. If 
the word “common” governs teachers, I would answer 
that they are tolerably plenty, and common enough in 
all conscience. ‘The price, $10 to $20 a month. 

I think that the west is in need of an importation of 
good teachers of common schools. If they did not meet 
with good encouragement, it would show an uncommon 
degree of inattention to the best and only means of im- 
proving our condition asa civilized, moral people. 

«Can I better my condition by removing to the west? 
I am blood and bonea farmer. Myself and wife are 43 
years of age. We have two boys, 18 and 20; two girls, 
14 and 16; two boys, 9 and 11, and two girls, 2 and 5; 
and we wish to settle where we can keep the family near 
together. I have a good horse team; good farming 
tools and dairy utensils, and some good stock, and but 
very little money?” 

Yes; you are particularly well calculated to make a 
first rate “blood and bone” western emigrant. No 
matter if you have no money, you can rent land very 
low, and will soon be in a condition to let land instead 
of hiring it. I say come on, you and all that are under 
just such circumstances, particularly if those boys and 
girls are “* blood and bone” farmer's sons and daughters. 

‘‘Where is ‘‘ Lake C. H.?” as I cannot find it on any 
map.”? 

It is to be found on Colton’s map of Indiana. It is 
the county seat of Lake county, Indiana, the North 
Western county of the State, and embraces the head of 
Lake Michigan. 

‘¢I suppose the prairies are generally level and the 
land inclined to wet. Of course the streams are slug- 
gish?” 

I suppose no such thing, and of course you are great- 
ly mistaken in each and all of your suppositions. . The 
land is generally gently undulating; sometimes hilly and 
not inclined to wet, and the streams afford an abundance 
of excellent mill sites. 

‘*Have you any stone coal?” 

Not in this part of the State. The nearest is on the 
Illinois river, 50 or 60 miles west. 

‘*What kind of people, that is where from, is your 
section of country settled with?” 

Mostly from the eastern states; some Canadians; a 
good many of the best class of Germans, and a few Eng- 
lish and Irish. 

‘What is the condition of the country as to morals 
and religion?” 

Well, now that’s a poser, You forget that it is contra- 
ry tothe generally received opinion at the east, that ei- 
ther exist at the west. I will allow that some of us are 
no better than we should be, for we have taken the be- 
nefit of the Bankrupt act, and cheated our eastern credi- 
tors a little, but we shall pay up, (when Clay is elected | 
President) and we do sometimes send you a little spring | 
wheat mixed with winter wheat; but we imagine that | 
you don’t know the difference, and ought to be thankful | 
that we don’t mix buckwheat. But we always pay our | 
debts, (public ones excepted,) when we can’t help it, | 
and we don’t get trusted, where we’ve no credit. Upon 
the whole, we are a moral people, and if we are not a 
religious one, it is not because we don’t pretend to be. 

*¢ Does your country abound in fish and game?” 

I am sorry to say it does; because where it is abundant | 
there is always aclass of inhabitants that are too lazy to | 
work, who perform twice as much labor in treeing a | 
coon in a hollow stump, or following a tad pole through 
aswamp, under the idea of catching a fish, as they 
would in earning a good living off the land, instead of | 
letting their families suffer for food, while they are 
eternally ‘Sout hunting.” 

In all my hunting and fishing, the greatest game I | 
ever caught was the fever and aguc, which if I had kept | 
on dry ground, would never made game of me. 

If you ask the question, with an idea of coming here 
to follow it as a business, I beg you will stay away. 

For. occasional recreation, I have no objection, and 
the opportunity for that is good here. Deer, geese, 
ducks, prairie hens (grouse) and some other kinds are 
abundant; fish of the best quality, and some very large 
size, abound in lakes and streams. 

Now, here comes a questioner that I am tempted to in- 
troduce in his own language. He writes from Delaware : 

66 eeeeeeeeee* T therefore want to know something of | 
your section of country, and the west generally. I wish 
to move to the west if I eould be satisfied that I could 
make a living for myself and fgmily, easier than I can 
here, or with a better prospect for the future. Herea- 
bouts, the ‘‘skinning system” has been going on 80 long, 
that our farms are pretty much in the same situation you | 
say in your traveling memorandum, that the land is near | 
Washington City—to improve it, would cost more than 
it would come to, and although we manage by skinning 
the land, to keep our own skins full, it is not so with 








| edly the best months for traveling. 


our stock, for in the spring they often bear a close re- 
semblance to some of Kit Cdrnhill’s wooly breed of 
horses. Now, can a poor man, in the prime of life, 
with a healthy wife and children, all inured to labor, 
make a living in your country, and where would be the 
best place for him to settle?” 

I think I have already answered the first part of this 
question, but I repeat that he can more than *¢ make a liv- 
ing.” ‘There is an Irishman in my neighborhood, who 
last year an abundance of vegetables,and much more raised 
wheat than he needed for his family, almost entirely with 
the spade. The “best place to settle’ for a poor man, 
is in any good healthy neighborhood of prairie farms— 
plenty of such locations in North Indiana and Illinois. 

«How many bushels of corn, wheat, oats, &c., can 
two hands and two horses make in a season, doing other 
necessary work on the farm?” 

That’s more than I can tell—don’t think the experi- 
ment was ever tried in this or ‘any other country where 
the means of subsistenoe are so easily procured; particu- 
larly when the natural indolence of mankind predomi- 
nates over the artificia! habit of industry. Let every 
man answer for himself, how much he can raise in a 
rich, loose, mellow soil. Let no man say how much he 
will do. 

«‘ What is the average price of grain?” 

That question is more feasible. I think in the Chi- 
cago market, for the last two or three years, the follow- 
ing is a fair average :—Wheat 60c., Corn 21c., Oats 19¢., 
Timothy seed 1,50,, Flaxseed 874c., White beans 56c., 
Peas 624c., Barley 374c., Potatoes 124c., Onions 37 fe. 

** Is your land clay, sand, or black loam?” 

Each and all in different places, sometimes on the same 
farm. The latter is the most prevalent. 

‘‘T wish you to state the advantages and disadvantages 
of your country?” 

I have already stated many of the advantages and per- 
haps shall some more, as other questions arise. One of 
the disadvantages you may see in aJate communication 
of mine, of a settler who froze to death while crossing a 
large prairie ona trip to mill. You will also find many 
other disadvantages that emigrants have to encounter in 
settling a new country, detailed in my former articles of 
advice to emigrants. 

But the greatest disadvantage of all, is the extreme 
fertility of the soil. And if you have energy of charac- 
ter enough to overcome this, you will overcome all oth- 
ers, and find more advantages than disadvantages. But 
don’t forget, that in all countries, the ease of procuring 
subsistence is apt to beget indolence. This is the great 
and almost only danger in the west. 

** What is the wages of farm laborers and carpenters?” 

Average $10 a month; 50c. a day. Carpenters $1 a 
day. 

‘Ts it necessary to clear up your wood land of under 
growth for pasture?” ’ 

In some groves when the country is first settled, there 
is little or no under growth; but by keeping out the fires, 
it soon springs up very thick, so that it would be neces- 
sary to grub out the under growth. Generally speaking, 
however, the growth of timber should be constantly and 
carefully promoted, and then in fifty years there would 
be more timber in the prairie region than now. 

**Is your county well watered?” = ¢* Can you get wells 
easy?” 

Yes, to both questions. Where I live, wells are from. 
15 to 60 feet. The first 5 easily spaded, then a very hard 
compact bed of clay to within 10 or 12 feet of the bot- 
tom, then fine beach sand. Stock water is obtained in 
creeks, ponds and springs; but as the country becomes 
thickly settled, a great many farms will have to form 
basins in the clay after the manner much practiced in 
Kentucky, or obtain stock water from wells. The wa- 
ter in wells is pure, that is, clear, and very durable. It 
is generally what is termed hard. 

Throughout nearly all the prairie region, good water 
is easily obtained by digging; 90 feet is the greatest 
depth I know of. 

‘Which is the best time of year to emigrate?” 

If your route lies by way of the lakes, start from the 
eastern states in May, June, July, August or September, 
You should arrive at your destination before 
May and June, are undoubt- 
In moving, emi- 
grants often suffer great exposure, which they notice but 
little at the time, but which sows the seeds of fever and 
ague, which comes upon them in their new home, apd 
makes them discontented with the country, and some- 
times drives them back whence they came, when a little 
more care, prudence and foresight, would have saved a 
world of misery. 

At whatever period you move, be careful of the health 
of your family. Above all things keep your temper, and 
you will be likely to keep your health. Don’t be in too 
much of a hurry, and be sure to get ready before you 
start. That is “the best time to emigrate.” 

‘©If I should purchase an entire new tract, what would 
be the probable expense of a comfortable dwelling and 
barn, and other preparations for cultivating.” 

The first breaking up of the prairie is generally count- 
ed in the cost of preparation; that is $1.50 an acre; 
rails, one cent each; count 16 or 18 to every rod, and 
calculate the expense of any sized Jot you wish. Acom- 
fortable log eabin with two rooms, can be built for $50. 


not later. 
November, at all events. 


| A frame house 1% stories high, 20 by 30 feet, from $250 


to $300. A log barn, 18 by 40, $40. Of course there 
are several other items of expense that I cannot give 
exactly here, such as a well, cellar, garden fence, yards, 
sheds, &c. &c. that cost labor and not money. 

And just so with this article. It will only cost you the 
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labor of reading it, and if it does you no good, you have 
the satisfaction that it did not cost you much money. 
And now I again have the pleasure of subscribing my- 
self your old acquaintance and agricultural friend. 
Lake C. H. Ia. Dec. 9, 1842. SoLon ROBINSON. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


Messrs. Enrrors—I notice that one of your readers 
has proposed several questions to me in the Cultivator 
for the present month, (page 198,) in reference to Pau- 
Jar Merino Sheep, &c. 

Allow me to say that Inquirer is right, in the identity 
of the individual of whom he makes his inquiries. And 
although principally engaged in the duties of my profes- 
sion, it will afford me great pleasure to add a humble 
item of information in reference to that truly valuable 
animal, the sheep. I reply the more readily to him, from 
the fact that I have received within the last two months, 
many similar inquiries of individuals from different parts 
of the Union. ; 

His first inquiry is in reference to my treatment of my 
flock generally ? 

Answer.—I have sheds for my sheep for winter, with 
a southern or eastern exposure; low and roomy—board- 
ec on three sides only; as I regard it important that the 
animals have pure air; while it is protected from storms. 
I have placed under my sheds a layer cf earth from 4 to 
6 inches in thickness, to elevate the bed of the animal, 
80 as to keep it dry and to absorb the urine; a great part 
of which would otherwise be lost. This layer, by 
spring, becomes an excellent manure. 

This preparation being made, I put my buck lambs in 
one lot, "ewe lambs in another, breeding ewes in another, 
&c. I put my buck with the ewes the first of December, 
let him run with them about 12 out of each 24 hours, un- 
til about the first of January, when I take him from them 
entirely. I tag my sheep about the first of April; wash 
in clean, running water; shear about the 20th of June, 
which I consider @liciently early for this climate; I 
have known flocks materially injured by the cruel prac- 
tice of early shearing. 

I separate my lambs from their parent ewes, about the 
20th of August; which I consider beneficial to both. 

The second inquiry, is in reference to feed. 

My sheep have had during winter, for the last two 
years, (when they gave 5} Ibs. of wool per head, as sta- 
ted in the Cultivator for October,) as much hay, of rath- 
er an ordinary quality, as they would eat, and 2 quarts 
of corn daily, measured with exactness, each 32 sheep, 
which you will notice is half a gillto each sheep, daily; 
also, twice a week, a mess of roots, potatoes or turneps, 
which I regard important for the health of sheep; espe- 
cially when the ground is covered with snow fora length 
of time. We feed hay in boxes, and grain in troughs. 
Commence feeding the ewes some ten days before put- 
ting the buck with them, as we regard it very important 
that they be in a thriving condition at thattime. Insum- 
mer, our sheep are kept in alot by themselves, and their 
feed is what most good farmers would call, too short. 
We salt in troughs, and design to keep plenty by them 
both summer and winter. 

Such has been the feed of my sheep heretofore; but I 


am making some experiments the present winter, with | 


different kinds of feed; the results of which I shall be 
happy to communicate to the readers of the Cultivator. 

The next inquiry is, as to the “ comparative profits af 
the Paular and other varieties of fine wooled sheep, 
which I have formerly kept.” 

I am sorry to say I have no data by which I can tell 
exactly in this particular. Your readers can judge in 
some measure, for themselves, when I shall have made 
a brief statement. 

Some 16 years since, my health became such, as to 
render it imperious to suspend my labors as a minister, 
and seek for a time, other employment. About that 
time, | purchased a flock of 150 merino sheep, such as 
were then common in Vermont, though they were consi- 
dered rather a superior flock. ‘They and their increase, 
gave me an average of 3 to 3} Ibs. of wool per head; 
until T purchased an imported Saxony buck at an ex- 
pense of about $100, and subsequently some ewes of the 
same blood. By this means, the quality of my wool was 
improved a little; but I soon found that T had a smaller, 
and much less hardy animal, and a fleece not exceeding 
2} to 24 Ibs.; notwithstanding I fed quite as well then as 
now. My loss in sheep during the winter, and lambs in 
the spring, was very considerable, notwithstanding all 
my care and efforts. 

[ finally recovered my health, sold my flock, &c., and 
returned to my profession; and it is since I purchased 
my farm in this place, (which Idid, for the benefit of an 
only son, whom I desired to make a practical farmer; 
and who has almost the entire care of our little flock,) 
that, with a view of placing upon our farm the kind of 
stock, which would yield the greatest nett profit, I pur- 
chased, as stated in the Cultivator for October, the foun- 
dation for my present flock of Paular merinos. These 
are an exceedingly hardy race—large carcass for meri- 
no—thick, long wool, and so fine, that the difference be- 
tween the value per pound, and such wool as I got from 
my former flock, when they did notaverage over 2% Ibs. 
will not exceed from 3 to 5 cents. It is equal to the 
wool of my first flock, before the introduction of Saxo- 
ny. The ewes are uniformly good milkers; rarely lose 
a lamb; and we have not lost but one sheep, except by 
accident, since commencing with our present fluck. It 
will thus be seen that the Paulars are much more profita- 
ble, not only in the value of fleece, which is as much at 
least, as 5 to 3, compared with my former flock; but in 











the proportion of lambs raised, and the comparative loss 
in sheep by disease. 

The last inquiry is, as to the effects of crossing them 
with other varieties. Iam happy to be able to state with 
the utmost confidence, uniformly good. 

My brother-in-law Hull, of Wallingsford, Vt., has 
been selling bucks of this variety for many years; and 
the more the effects of a cross with these bucks are seen, 
the more eagerly are they sought; and the uniform tes- 
timony of those to whom I have sold bucks, is, that the 
increase from these bucks, give from 1 to 14 Ibs. more 
wool than their original stock, with the same keep. 
With the Saxony, they add greatly to the symmetry of 
form, weight of carcass, sirength of constitution, and 
weight of fleece; while the quality of wool is but very 
little injured. 

With the coarser varieties, the cross is beneficial in 
every respect except weight of carcass, with very little 
dimunition even in that. 

Having answered Inquirer, allow me, Messrs. Editors, 
to say, that the yearling bucks on hand when I wrote 
you in September, were all sold before the Ist of Nov., 
that I sent four per canal and lakes to Milwaukie, W. T. 
purchased by a gentleman who came to examine them 
at your suggestion; and have the happiness to learn from 
him, that they arrived in fine condition, and were much 
admired. I have hada number of applications for bucks 
which I could not supply. 

With sincere desires for your success in the work in 
which you are engaged, I am, yours, 

R. A. AVERY. 

Galway, Saratoga Co. N. Y., December 29, 1842. 





Domestic Econom. 


CURING BACON IN VIRGINIA. 


Tue following description of the method of curing 
hams in Virginia, is from a letter from Dr. D. W. Brop- 
NaX, Greenville co., Va., to the Editors of the Cultiva- 
tor :—** The day after slaughtering, the hog is placed on 
a bench of suitable width and height, and his head re- 
moved; he is then split on each side of the chine, or 
back bone, so that the chine is left separate from either 
side; the fleak is then removed, then six or seven of the 
first ribs, so as to leave but little meat attached besides 
the intercostal muscles, (these pieces are called ‘ spare 
ribs ;’>) the shoulder piece is thea cut nearly square, hav- 
ing no rib attached, some of the muscle being taken 
from jt for sausage meat. The ham is then cut in near- 
ly an oval form, when there are made from each side, 
three principal pieces, shoulders, middlings, and hams. 
These pieces are then removed to another table, scrubbed 
well, first on the skin and then on the flesh side, with 
salt, a desert spoonful of salt petre being added to each 
ham and shoulder. They are then packed along the sides 
of the house, and salt sprinkled over them, to remain 
here from 4 to 6 weeks, according to the size the of hogs, 
when they are hung up and smoked every day till they 
are of a brown color. In the summer they are (or should 
be,) well rubbed with unbleached hickory ashes, and 
then packed away in the same kind of ashes, so that no 
two pieces shall touch each other. The ashes are not 
lost, for they can be applied to the land when the bacon 
has been used. Bacon thus prepared will keep two or 
three years.”’ 





MANUFACTURE OF MAPLE SUGAR. 

Messrs. Gaytorp AND ‘TucKER—You and some of 
your correspondents, seem to set a high value upon ma- 
ple sugar, but I am confident none too high for its real 
worth. I have had much experience in its manufacture, 
while a youth, and residing with my father and older 
brother, in your state. They have made, for a number 
of seasons, as many as 12 and 1500 pounds. I know 
well how it is generally made, and I beg leave, through 
the columns of your paper, to suggest to its present ma- 
kers, who follow the common mode, three or four im- 
provements, practiced, I believe, by very few indeed: 

1. The strictest attention should be paid to cleanliness, in 


gathering, storing, and boiling the sap; and to this end, | 


(besides the usual skimmings while boiling, and straining 
of the syrup before “ sugaring off,’’) the sap itself, should 
by all means, be well strained before putting it into the 
boilers. 

2. It should not be boiled in common kettles, gene- 
rally used for that purpose. Their sides, as generally 
used, become highly heated, while the sap is often ris- 
ing and falling in the kettle, owing to the unsteadiness 
of the fire; and when it falls, the sap, seum, &c. adher- 
ing to the inside of the kettle burns on, and when the 
sap rises again, it is melted off, and thus blackens, em- 
bitters, and defiles the whole mass in a greater or less 
degree. To remedy this, if common potash, or smaller 
iron kettles, must be used, they should be set in an arch 
of brick, or in one more cheaply constructed of common 
stone, which any person can lay up, even without the 
assistance of a mason: and in setting them they should 
be placed high in the arch, so that the fire will only 
come at the bottom and a very small portion of the sides, 
and then care should be taken never to let the sap or sy- 
rup get so low in the kettles as the top of thearch. This 
will prevent its burning upon the sides, and being wash- 
ed off again. Every person can make this improvement; 
and when tried, it will be found a great and a cheap one. 
It is far better, however, not to use the common kettle 
at all; best to have a sheet iron vat made with a flat 
bottom and upright sides, and only 10 or 12 inches deep. 
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Let this be placed upon the top of the arch, so that the 
fire can reach the bottom only. The evaporation will 
be far more rapid, and the desired object more certainly 
attained. The size of the vat should of course depend 
upon the amount of business to be done; and while it 
should be only about three feet wide, it may be 10 or 12 
feet long. This great length, in proportion to its width, 
will save fuel; asa fire in the mouth of the arch will 
heat its whole length. 

3. When the syrup is strained and put into the kettle 
for “ sugaring off,” there should be added for each pail 
full, about one pint of milk. 

4. The sugar should not be run into cakes, but when 
sufficiently boiled to “« grain,” Jet the kettle be set off 
the fire, and when it begins to cool, the stirring should 
be commenced with a stick flattened for that purpose. 
This stirring should be increased in rapidity with its 
cooling, and toward the last of it, two men should relieve 
each other for a few minutes—stirring it very rapidly, 
and to the bottom, until it is all perfectly dry and 
‘alive,’ as the phrase is. This “stirring off,” can be 
finished in about twenty minutes; and when thus * done,” 
cane sugar can never equal it in beauty or flavor. 

The kind of kettle here recommended, and this *¢ stir- 
ring off” of maple sugar, I know by experience, are im- 
provements upongthe common method of making it. 
Why are they not equally applicable to the making of 
corn sugar? I hope they will be tried by those who try 
tne latter. ROEDALF. 

P. 8. Every farmer should have a few maple trees up- 
on his place, in situations, if possible, where they will 
not shade too much his own, or his neighbor’s arable 
land. This can generally be obtained by placing them 
along the south side of some road or lane. <A few trees 
will afford more sugar than families generallysuse, and 
also a very pleasant and agreeable employment for 
young people, at a time when little else can be done. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 





Messrs. Epitrors—Not having seen the following re- 
cipes in the Cultivator, | send them; as they are used in 
this part of the country, perhaps they would be beneficial 
to some of your numerous readers: : 

To MAKE BRILLIANT PAINT WITHOUT OIL OR LEAD.— 
‘Take clean lumps of well burnt lime, about six quarts, 
slack the same in hot water. After the lime has be- 
come well slacked, add one pound whiting, one pound 
sugar, three pints rice flour made into a jelly, and one 
pound of clean glue dissolved. Have over the fire five 
gallons of water, into which put five quarts rock salt. 
‘The same should be dissolved entirely, by boiling and 
skimming clean. Pour a sufficient quantity of this upon 
the lime and other ingredients, to make it the proper 
thickness to spread well with a paint brush. If made 
entirely free from lumps, it will look nearly as well as 
oil paint. 

ANOTHER.—To make a paint for roofs of buildings 
which’ will render them fire proof, slack your lime as 
before directed, and the same quantity, then add to the 
same one pound alum, half pound copperas, and three 
and a quarter pounds potash; the lastto be added gra- 
dually. Then add four quarts fine sand or hard wood 
ashes, and coloring matter, to suit the fancy. Its look 
will be better than paint, and be nearly as lasting as slate, 
and fire proof. It must be put on hot. It should be 
made the proper consistency by adding the salt water, 
as above directed. Old shingles must be first cleaned 
with a stiff broom, when this composition may be ap- 
plied. It will stop leaks, prevent moss from growing, 
and render them incombustible, and last many years. 

Clinton Mich. 1842. A READER. 





TO STOP BLEEDING. 





Messrs. Epirors—A few years ago, a valuable car- 
riage horse of mine, took suddenly ill on a journey. A 
professed farrier in the village in which I was compelled 
to stop, advised bleeding in the mouth, which was done 
accordingly. 3ut unfortunately, after the animal had 
bled more than a gallon, it was found impossible to stop 
the blood. We all thought the horse would certainly 
bleed himself to death. At this crisis, a farmer hap- 
pened to pass by, and directed an application of — 
excrement of the swine, A small portion of this was im- 
mediately held on the wound made by the farrier’s in- 
strument, and in two minutes the blood was completely 
stopped. I have tried this simple though not very plea- 
sant remedy, several times since, in similar cases, and 
with the same remarkable success. 

Boonsboro’, Md. Dec. 20, 1842. J. H. Youne. 


MAKING VINEGAR. 

Messrs. Epirors—S. E. T. inquires in your last No. 
how to make vinegar, and you inform him, and your 
way is doubtless a very good one; but I can tell him how 
to make first rate vinegar, with very little trouble:— 
Take a cask of any size, I prefer a large one, fill itabout 
one-fourth to one-half full, and never to exceed that; 
place it in the open air, or in the chamber, or cellar. If 
the air can pass over it, fermentation wil! soon cease; it 
will lose its spirit, or deaden as some express it, and be 
first rate vinegar. Never let your cask be more than half 
full, Inever knew good vinegar mae in a full cask. 
As you draw out, fill up with cider, and you may always 
have a supply. Never bung up the cask. I make a 
practice of cleaning my casks of mother occasionally, 
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and never would I add any to the vinegar. Vinegar 
makes mother, but mother does not make vinegar. 
A ConsTANT READER. 





RESPECTED FRIENDS—I can give S. E. T. a receipt 
for making Vinegar, that is infallible. To every barrel 
of cider, add one and a half gallons of good whiskey ; it 
will give it strength and body, and the change will 
speedily be wrought. R. T. BENTLEY. 

Sandy Spring, Md. 12th mo. 17th, 1842. - 





CEMENT For GLAss.—The best decidedly that I have 
tried is common white-lead paint. It is applied to the 
broken edges, and they are then tied closely together 
and remain a month or two, when they are found to have 
firmly adhered. s. 3. TF. 





 Ghe Garden and the Orchard. 


THE PEAR TREE. 





J. ODELL, Esq. of New-York, in a recent letter to us 
says,—‘*‘I Jately purchased half an acre of ground near 
this city, on which was a fine Virgalieu Pear tree.— 
This, you may well suppose, [ prised very highly. It 
blossomed freely and made a full show of fruit. As soon 
as they made a liitle size, they became rusty, cracked 
open, and every one had a worm in the fruit, which was 
small and nurly. The attack of the worm I am aware is 
no uncommon thing, and others in the neighborhood who 
had trees once bearing fair fruit complain of this black, 
rusty, cracking, open appearance, the fruit all falling 
prematurely and worth nothing. ‘The premature falling 
is of course produced by the worm, but the black rusty 
appearance with the cracking open is certainly a new 
thing in the neighborhood which is on Long Island, 
near the city, and near the water. If, gentlemen, you 


peach trees situated in a valley, and although they were 
very healthy and vigorous, and the best buds only were 
selected, more than nine-tenths of the buds were de- 
stroyed by winter. Two or three years’ repetition of 
the experiment produced the same result. In other trees, 
forty rods distant, and the ground from thirty-five to six- 
ty feet higher, treated in successive years in the same 
way, not one bud in ten was killed. This great differ- 
ence was owing without doubt to the greater warmth of 
the low situation, urging a more rapid and succulent 
growth, and preventing the proper hardening of the 
wood in autumn—hence the top branches were generally 
also destroyed. But opposite influences operating on the 
elevated ground, the growth of the wood was not so ra- 
pid, and it became well hardened before cold weather. 


greatly to increase the difference. 

Thus also when bearing trees are plauted in low pla- 
ces, the blossom buds are urged forward by the warmth 
of day, and the increased severity of night frosts de- 
stroys them. But on hills, these extremes of heat and 
cold do not occur; hence they generally escape. One 
of the early settlers of Wayne county, near Palmyra, 
twenty-four years ago planted a peach orchard ona hill 


land; and during twenty years since they first began to 
bear, he has lost only one crop by frost, while in ordi- 
nary situations one crop in four or five is destroyed. 

When the soil on hills is unfavorable, it should be 
properly improved, or large holes be dug and filled with 
suitable materials. Cold, wet, or spongy soils, should 
be avoided. 

There are of course exceptions to these rules, but as a 
general guide, wherever frosts are more severe in val- 
leys than on hills, the latter will be found far better 


more certain. J. d. TB. 








can throw any light on this subject that the evil may be 
remeiied, you will confer a favor on one of yonr sub- 
scribers certainly, and perhaps on others.” 

Our correspondent is right in supposing that the pre- 
mature falling of the fruit of the pear-tree, is owing to 
the worm. ‘This is the larvae of the pear weevil, Cur- 
culio Pyri, which attacks the blossom buds, depositing its 
eggs in them, causing the young fruit to turn dark and 
fall off when the insect has attained its perfect stale, but 
while the fruit is immature. They sometimes prove 
friends to the pear-tree by reducing the too great quanti- 
ties of fruit which in some years loads the tree. If they 
become numerous they may be destroyed in the same 
manner as the plain curculio, by placing cloths under the 
tree early in the spring, while the insect is at work, and 
shaking or jarring them from the branches. 

As to the blight or dark color and defective state of the 
fruit, two or three eauses may be assigned. The first is 
the attack of a parasytic mould or fungus on the fruit 
which injures the vitality of the part affected, checks its 
growth, causes it to crack open, and renders the fruit 
more or less worthless according to its prevalence. It 
is a common disease of apples in the colder sections of 
our country, and to one variety of this disease, is the bit- 


SATERPILLARS ON APPLE TREES. 





past season, the caterpillars have been very numerous and 
destructive on our apple trees. Owing to the dry and fa- 
vorable weather about the time of their spinning, we 
shall have enough next year, if let alone, not only to eat 
all our leaves from the trees, but to take possession of 
our houses for a cocoonery; as they walk in without 
knocking, some trouble will be necessary to keep such 
numbers out. The number of eggs for the next year’s 
crop, exceed all calculation. They are deposited about 
the Ist of July. The other day I found ten clusters of 
eggs on two small branches of one tree; each would have 
furnished worms enough for a good sized nest. ‘They 
commence eating as soon as creeping, and spoil the 
shape of many fine leaves before their nests are visible. 
I am quite sure there would be a saving, to have these 
clusters of eggs all off and destroyed, thus preventing any 
damage. It is quicker done when found, but not so easi- 
ly found as the nests; but they can be found, most of 
them, without specs, especially afier the leaves are off. 
The farmer could hardly devote a few leisure hours to 
better purpose. He has six or eight months to do it, and 
is hardly excusable to let any nests appear; and if a few 





ter rot which so much injures some varieties of the apple 
owing. Another cause, or perhaps only another form | 
of the preceding, is the occurrence of unseasonable 
frosts after the fruit is developed, not sufficiently severe 
to destroy it, but to injure its vitality on the most exposed 
parts, thus stopping the growth of one part without affect- 
ing that of the other. The fruit changes its coior, and 
the injured part cracks open. Another cause is thus sta- 
ted by McIntosh in his work on the Orchard and Fruit 
Garten: *‘ Root pruning is sometimes necessary when | 
the roots penetrate into a wet, cold, or otherwise uncon- 
gen il subsoil, and also when the roots penetrate too 
dee; ly even into a good or over rich soil. In the former | 
ease are produced canker, cracking of the bark, and | 
skin of the fruit, which latter also become stony or grit- | 
ty, shedding the fruit at the season of the seeds forming; 
and in the latter the forming of strong watery shoots, 
which grow until late, ami do not ripen their wood pro- | 
perly in autumn.’’ 

Where this is the case, the roots may be shortened and 
health be restored to the fruit and the tree. As in the 
present instance the blight or cracked appearance has| 
not been observed before; it is probably owing to atmos-| 
pheric causes, or the agency of temperature, ani there- | 
fore not liable to occur again. A very large portion of | 
the apples in some parts of our country suffered last year 
from a similar cause, being dark colored on one side, 
eracked and nurly. A knowledge of the character of 
the subsoil, would determine whether this cause or the | 
one given by Mr. McIntosh, was most probable. 





In a} 
late number of the Gardener's Chronicle, Prof. Lindley, | 
in reply to an inquiry as to the cause of a similar injury | 
to fruit, gave as the cause a succession of showers, with! 
an increased tempera‘ure, after a dry scason, which had | 
checked anl blighted the fruit. 


PEACH TREES. 








It is well hn>wn that in a large part of the state of 
New-York, including chiefly the central portion, the | 
cultivation of the peach is scarcely ever attempted, from 
the frequent or general destruction of the crop by frost. 
It is believed that in many places this difficulty would be | 
prevented, if instead of planting the trees in low and| 
sheltered situations, elevated ani exposed ground be se- 
lected. Several facts strongly confirm this opinion. 
Some years ago, the writer budded a large number of 





disappear? 
| fect insect was a butterfly or miller; but no one could 





do appear, can he be excused unless they immediately 
I had a curiosity to know whether the per- 


tell me. I have ascertained. On the 8th of June, I en- 
closed in a glass case, several caterpillars of fuli size, 
that were traveling in search of a place to spin their co- 
coons; the next day, two or three commenced winding. 
(Did any one ever reel these cocoons to test the quality 
of silk?) In twenty-two days, out came the perfect in- 
sect, au inch or more in length, three-eighths in diame- 
ter, wings close to the sides of the body, color reddish 
brown; lived but a short time, and moved only in the 
night. Their eggs may be found in clusters of hundreds, 
near the end of the limb, well glued on, covering it 
nearly round, three-quarters in length; the end of each 
one touches the bark; light colored, sixteenth of an inch 
in length, diameter less than a pin, shell very hard, and 
packed close. Over the whole is a thick coating of a 
dark shining substance, apparently water proof. Here 
they remain till spring. The warm weather that brings 
out the leaves, hatches the eggs also; the worms take up 
their line of march towards the trunk, until a branch puts 
off; there they make their nests, and are ready to devour 
as itcomes out, all the foilage. 

Corsachie, Sept. 6, 1812. M. QuINBY. 


BLACK RUST ON PLUM TREES, &c. 
Messrs. Epirors—lI differ from your correspondent 
P., in the manner of exterminating the ‘* Black Rust,” 
which infests Plum Trees. His direction, (if I under- 
stand right,) is to **ecut the limb off.’ The method 
which I practice is, to shave the excrescence close to 


| the wood, being particular to scrape out every particle 


of the watery substance, and cover the wound with wax, 
and it will soon heal over. In this manner the limbs can 
all be saved and the health of the tree preserved. 

THE Peacnu Tree.—I have tried an experiment in 
manuring the Peach tree with the light and friable sub- 
Stance that collects under the floors of barns and other 
buildings. The trees on which the experiment was 
made, were standing in the same soil, and of equal thrift. 
The quantity applied was a bushel to each tree, and the 
effect is quite apparent. The trees which had this dres- 
sing, sent out large and vigorous shoots, while those 
without, the limbs were smaller and of a more yellow 


The increased severity of frosts in the valley, tended | 


nearly one hundred feet above the average height of | 


suited to the culture of the peach, and the crop be far | 


Messrs. GAYLorp & Tucker—In this vicinity, the | 





cast. This substance contains a considerable quantity of 
saltpetre, an article necessary in the cultivation of the 
Peach. Yours truly, 
LAWRENCE SMITH. 
Middlefield, Mass. Aug. 8th, 1842. 


MANURING THE VINE. 





Messrs. GAyLorp & ‘TucKkER—It appears that many 
facts, considered as new discoveries by the moderns, 
were well known and practiced by the ancients, 
When I read in Liebig, ‘‘ that the best manure for vines, 
was the leaves and cuttings, cut into small pieces and 
buried at their roots,” I considered ita modern discove- 
ry, and was not undeceived until my daughter pointed 
out to me a proof of a similar application being directed 
| by Mago, the Carthaginian, who wrote about two thou- 
| sand three hundred years ago. I will quote from Lie- 
| big and Mago, that your readers may judge how much 
| has been lost to the world by the dark ignorance of 
| past ages. 
| On the manuring of the soil in vineyards,” (Liebig, 
| p. 347,) ** 1 cannot omit the opportunity of again calling 
| the public attention to the fact that nothing more is ne- 
cessary for the manure of the vineyard, than the branch- 
| es which are cut from the vines themselves. 

**My vineyard has been manured in this way for eight 
| years, without receiving any other kind of manure, ana 

yet more beautiful and richly laden vines could scarcely 
be pointed out. I formerly followed the method usually 
practiced in this district, and was obliged in consequence 
| to purchase manure to a large amount. This is now en- 
| tirely saved, and my land is m excellent condition.” 
| §£* ‘These branches were used as manure long since in 
|the Bergstrasse. M. Frauenfelder says— 

“IT remember that twenty years ago, a man called Pe- 
ter Muler, had a vineyard here which he manured with 
the branches pruned from the vines, and conthued this 
| practice for thirty years. His way of applying them was 
| to hoe them into the soil after having cut them into small 
pieces, 

‘*His vineyard was always in a thriving condition; so 
much so indeed, that the peasants here speak of it to this 
day, wondering that old Muler had so good a vineyard, 
and yet used no manure,” 

Democritus and Mago praise a north aspect for the 
vine; because they believe it bears most in this situa- 
tion. But in goodness it will not surpass others. 

‘Inthe planting of vines, let the sides of the trenches 
be lined with small stones. For these, says Mago, keep 
out the wet in winter, and in the summer the moist and 
damp from the roots. This writer is of opinion, that the 
pressed out grapes, mixed with dung, strengthens the seed 

laid in the earth, because it draws new roots; but this in 
wet and cold weather warms at the proper time, and in 
summer nourishes the young vines, and makes them fruit- 
ful. If, however, the soil in which the vine is set be 
poor, then must rich earth be found and put in the 
trenches.” 

‘« For the pruning of the vine, once every two years 
|suits very well. The best time, however, as Mago 
says, is the spring, before the shoots become long, be- 
cause, being still full of sap, they may be easiest and 
most evenly cut, and they do not oppose the sickle. 

‘* Mago, the Carthaginian, adds also to the rule for 
setting the vine: that the seed being planted, the trench 
should not be immediate ly filled up, but half of it left to 
the following year; by which, he says, the roots of the 
plant are forced to strike downwards.” 

Wo. PARTRIDGE. 





New-York, Jan. 10th, 1843. 

Pracn Worm—Tar—A neighbor informs me that the 
application of hot tar to the roots of peach trees, effec- 
tually excludes the worm. The earth is removed fora 
few inches down, and the tar applied. It isnot intended 
of course to destroy the worm, but to prevent its entrance 
in trees yet unaffected. J. 7 


Inquiry.—I have in my front yard a young tree of 
the common black mulberry covered every year with 
eatskin, but no fruit. I have grafted and budded from 
fruiting trees, without succeeding in the operation. Will 
one of your horticultural friends puint out a way to 
change it so as to produce fruit? J. Jones. 








INCREASE IN THE WEIGHT OF CATTLE. 


THERE are some farmers inclined to doubt the entire 
correctness of the inferences we have drawn, from the 
weight of the animals now sold at theSmithfield markets 
in London, and the Brighton in this country, that the 
weight of animals had nearly doubled within the last 
fifty years, but we think there can be little doubt of the 
fact. Mr. Norton, of Berwick, Mass. has furnished Mr. 
Colman the weights of some fat cattle killed in that 
place in 1790, and also some of cattle killed in 1841. We 
condense the results. 
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Hatch Ox, Total weight,---+++ +: 
ae ee 


sese 3614 Ibs 


Perkins Ox, Se cease 8000006 

Hu sey Cow, “ ee eee coves ceece eevee 391 

Emery’s Ox€n, FOB——459 eres errereserese eorecsceress 967 
1841. 

©. N. Cogswell’s COW, cereeereeeeces oeeece veccce coe 972 


N. Cogswell’s yearling Heifer, ++-++++++++++eree8 ++ 562 
N. Cogswell’s 2 years old Heifer, lie weight,--++- 1174 
Such instances as these, might be multiplied to any ex- 
tent; and they prove conclusively the benefits of carefu® 
breeding, and the existence of an improved husbandry. 
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Deterinary Department. 





DISEASES OF SWINE. 





Eps. CuLTivaATor—lI wish to enquire of some of your 
correspondents, through the medium of the Cultivator, 
relative to a complaint with which my hogs are afflicted, 
hoping thereby to gain some mformation which may be | 
beneficial in the future treatment of hogs similarly afilic- | 
ted, if I should ever be so unfortunate as to have others 
thus diseased. 

Some six weeks since, one of my fatling hogs—a bar- 
row—died. I discovered that it was ailing about eight | 
and forty hours previous to its death. It appeared to be | 
considerably swollen the whole length of its urinary 
passage, and hinder parts, accompanied with a weakness | 
in its loins. Nothing passed it as [ could discover from 
the time it was observed to be ailing; and «ied in the 
greatest apparent agony that I ever saw a duinb beast. 
Its great effort appeared to be to void its water. Upon 
opening it, a whiteish jelly like substance was found | 
upon both sides and the whole length of the urinary pas- | 
sage; the flesh much inflamed, and apparently blood- 
shot. 

About three weeks since I killed my fatting hogs. 
Four of them—bvrrows—of the same litter with the 
one which had previously died, as above described; the 
remainder being of another Utter. Three, out of the 
four, upon dressing them, we fount to be Useased, similar 
in all respects, as to place and appearance with each other, 
and similar to the one which died; though ina much less 
degree. ‘The diseased part was located about two inches 
above the orifice of the urinary passage, and upon the 
left side thereof. It appeared to occupy a place about 
the size of a dollar, of a yellow cas!, and filled with hard 
kernels about the size, and very much resembling kernels 
of corn. I had not discovered that these hogs were ail- 
ing. They fattened well. Whether it was the incipient 
stage of a similar disease with which the one died, and 
would ultimately have caused their death, of course it is 
impossible for me say. ‘These facts alone would not 
have made me very iniqusitive upon the subject, though 
{ thought them rather singular at the time, were it not 
for the further facts that [ now have nineteen pigs about } 
four months old—ten boars and nine sows—and about ten 
days since I diseos ered that all the boars were more or 
less diseased in their urinary passage. They cannot 
freely void their water. It appears to collect near the 
orifice of the urinary passage, dnd causes a swelling about 
the size of a hen’s egg, which, if but gently pressed the 
water will spirt out at the natural Opening without diffi- 
culty. The opening does not appear to be closed. The 
pigs eat well, and do well. The complaint is exclusive- 
ly confined to the males. ‘They ave of the Berkshire 
breeil, and all, the one which died, and those which I 
killed, and the pigs I now have, are the pigs of the same 
boar. IT have enquired of my oldest neighbors and far- 
mers, and all say they never have seen or heard of any 
thing of the kind before. If you, or any of your cor- 
respondents, can give any light upon the subject, I 
should be much gratified to see it in the Cultivator. — It 
will then not only enlighten me but others who may 
have hogs thus diseased. And as the Cultivator has now 
become the farmer’s text book, and book of reference, 
whatever is known upon the subject above mentioned 
should have a place upon its pages. D. B. C. 

Canaan, Jan, 2, 1843. 





TO CASTRATE SWINE. 


Messrs. Evirors—Let a hand eatch him by the hind 
legs, throw him on his left side, put his foot on his neck, 
and pulling his legs forward, press them to his belly; 
then placing your right foot on his tail, grasp the testi- 
ele firmly in your left hand, and make an incision quite 
through to, and nearly the whole length of it, when it 
will pop out. Then taking hold of the naked testicle 
and raising it up, run your knife through the mem- 
brane, (which extends from one end of the testicle to 
the other,) near the string or fore end of it, and cut out 
to the end next you. Then with your knife, scrape the 
string down and cut it off, leaving 3 or 4 inches of the 
string attached to the testicle, then let your pig loose, 
without tying, greasing, tarring or any thing else. If 
the operation is performed skilfully, according to these 
directions, there is not the least danger, and the animal 
minds it so little, that unless you were to see the wound 
or blood on his legs, you would searcely know that any 
thing had happened. [ do not think that the practice 
recommended by “ Riehmond,” in the Dec. No., is 
sound, unless in the ease of old animals. It is remarked 
by surgeons, that the wound which bleeds most pro- 
fusely, (unless so much as to entirely prostrate the sys- 
tem,) is less liable to prove fatal and more easily healed. 
And I suppose the reason to be simply this: the evacuation 
by the wound lessens the circulation, in the parts espe- 
cially, and in the system generally, thereby reducing it 
and rendei ing it less liable to inflame. Now, ifas advised 
by ‘* Richmond,” a ligature is applied to the artery, 
searcely an ounce of blood would escape from the ani- 
mal by the operation. In my opinion, the ligature ne- 
ver should be applied unless where there is danger of 
bleeding to death, and in swine this danger never does 
exist, if the operation is skilfully performed. I have 
castrated swine by hundreds, from five days to five years 
old, and never in a single instance, applied the ligature, 
nor to my knowledge, lost a single case, except it were | 
ruptured before. As to the practice of applying salt and 
ashes to the fresh wound, (a custom of ‘* Richmond’s” | 


neighbors, which he so justly denounces,) it is not only 
useless, but injurious and outrageous, and the man who 
is guilty of such conduct, deserves, I was going to say, 
the like treatment. KENTUCK. 


RELIEF OF CHOKED CATTLE. 


Messrs. Eptrors—In looking over the articles of 
your January No. I learned a novel method of relieving 
choked cattle; one too that may prove fatal in the hands 
of some one less fortunate or skilful than your corres- 
pondent. It is not, I believe, known among farmers 
that an ox or cow may be relieved in one minute fror 
the danger of death and anguish of pain produced by a 
potatoe or any other boly lodged in the esophagus or 
passage to the stomach, by an Operation so simple that 
any boy in his teens may perform it, without the least 
danger lo the patient. ‘lake a common carriage whip, 
the butt or handle end of which is an ineh or an inch 
and a quarter in diameter, and smooth; let an assistant 
raise the head of the beast to be operated on, so high 
that the lower jaw will be parallel with the lower part 
of the neck; thrust the butt into the mouth and push | 
forward boldly but steadily, till you have pushed the po- 
tatoe or substance into the stomach, I feed my cows po- 
tatoes without cutting, as I have no fears of their being 
injured by choking, the remedy in that event being so 
simple. I have performed it several times, and would 
advise your correspondent, Mr. Otis, to try it, should ev- 
er an occasion require it, before he tries the more dange- 
rous one of tapping; and he will be convinced that his 
remedy is neither ‘surest, most expeditious,’ or 
6 safest.” H. D. E. 

Port Byron, Jan. 20, 1843. 








SPAYING.—We have received from L. BisHop, Esq. 
of Symth county, Va. the following account of the pro- 
cess adopted in spaying pigs by Rufus Rouse in that 
neighborhood. It differs in some respect from the di- 
rections given in the January No. (1842,) of the Culti- 
vator :— 

‘* Fix a plank three feet high. Lay the pig upon the 
right side on the plank, with two persons to hold the 
fore and hind legs, and mouth. ‘The implements used 
are a sharp pocket knife and a long crooked needle, 
with cutting awl-blade edges, anda strong waxed thread. 
‘The operator takes his knife and shaves off some of the 
hair 3} inches from the hip bone; he then makes an 
incision crosswise, so that he can introduce one finger 
to bring out the uterus; he then cuts off the whole of 
the uterus and throws it away; he then enters the needle 


on one side of the wound and brings it up through the | 


other, and secures it with a strong knot. One stich is 
sufficient. A mixture of tar and hogs’ lard is used to 
smear the wound. ‘This mode of operating is the in- 
vention of Capt. Rouse, and I am in favor of the plan; 
considering it more safe and less troublesome than the 
former methods.” 
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PITT’S THRESHING MACHINE. 
Ts subscriber has left Albany, and located at Rochester, N. 
. Y., where he will continue the manufacture of his ma- 
chines for Threshing and Cleaning Crain. All letters for him, 
should be addressed to Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, Dec. 26, 1842 JOHN A. PITTS. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

AN English Farmer, who understands his business well, and 

4 who has been seven years with one of the best farmers of 
this state, will be disengaged on the first of April, when he wish- 
es to obtain a situation for himself and wife, who is well quali- 
fied to take charge of a Butter Dairy. Good references will be 
given. A letter post-paid addressed to James Kean, Albany, 
will be promptly answered. Jan. 25, 1843. 


THE WORKINGMAN S MISCELLANY, 

N occasional publication of Addresses, Lectures, Biogra- 
Zi phy, and compenduous works on the useful arts and sci- 
ences. This is emphatically an oge of cheap literature, and it 
is only to be regretted that so littie of the useful is mingled with 
the flood that pours fromthe press [It is proposed to remedy 
this deficiency by publishing in a cheap, but neat form—after 
the manner of the English edition of Griffin’s Scientific Misce)- 
lany—such Lectures, Addresses, &c. &c., as may be déemed of 
value and interest. ‘These, itis proposed to issue occasionally, 
under the above title, so as to be sent by mail at periodical post- 
age. The first of the series, a Lecture on The condition and 
true interests of the Laboring Classes, by E. G. Squier, in a neat 
pamphlet of 16 large double column octavo pages, with printed 
cover, is now ready, and for sale at the office of the Mechanic 
in this city. Price 6 cents, 20 copies sent by mail to any part 
of the state for $1, post paid. ‘The next in the series wibl be 3 
Lectures to the Laboring Classes, by the late Wm. E. Channing 
to be followed by others from the pen of Everett, &c., of all of 

which, together with the prices, due notice will be given. 
ly All orders accompanied by the cash, addressed, post paid 
tothe publishers of the Mechanic, Albany,or to the publishers of 
the N. York Tribune, N. York, will be punctually attended to 
Liberal deductions to agents. 














POUDRETTE AS A MANURF, 

\ AY be had, a superior article, in barrels of four bushels 
4 each. This manure has been used extensively on Long 
Island, in New Jersey, Connecticut, and other states, for seve- 
ral years past, and has been found an excellent fertilizer. A 
barrel, four bushels, is considered equal in fertilizing proper- 
ties, to sixty bushsls of yard manure, and is peculiarly conve 
nient for garden purposes, as there are no foul seeds in it. Pre- 
sent price, $5, for three barrels, or 915, for ten barrels. Or- 
ders containing the cash, will be promptly attended to, if ad 
dressed to D. K. MINOR, Agent, 

Jan. 25. 3t. 118 Nassau st. New-York, 

tr Shares in the company may be had at $110, which willen 
title the holder to one hundred bushels a year, for 16 years. 

STRAYED 
a ROM the pasture of the subscriber, on the evening of the 3!st 
day of August last, one blood bay mare, with star on the 
forehead, and a small scar on her right arm, just above her e} 
bow. She is about 15 hands high, and straddles with her hinc 
legs when she trots. 

Also, one lighter bay mare colt, one year old last spring, wit! 
large star on her forehead, and one white hind foot. The: 
passed Hartford Bridge, and were seen on the old Harttord and 
Farmington road, about three miles east of Farmington, on the 
afternoon of the Ist of September, wLich is the last Ihave heard 
of them. 

If any person seeing this advertisement, can bring to their re- 
collection, having seen at any place, or in the possession of 
any person, such mares as either of the above, and will give 


| me information regarding either or both of them by mail or oth- 


erwise, shail be rewarded, and all charges paid. 
East Windsor, Ct. Jan. 1843. HENRY WATSON 








O* proper age for forming vineyards, propagated from and 
containing all the good qualities which the most improved 
cultivation for over ten years has conferred on the vineyards at 
Croton Point, are now oflered to the public. Those who may 
purchase, will receive such instructions as will enable them to 


| cultivate the grape with entire success. (provided their locality 
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AGENTS FOR THE CULTIVATOR, 
IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 

Boston—Eben. Wight, Druggist, 46 Milk st. 

Hovey & Co. Seedsmen, 7 Merchant’s Row 

Providence—A. H. Stilwell, Bookseller 

Hartford—kE. W. Bull, Druggist. 

New-Haven—George Sherman. 

New-York—Dayton & Newman, Booksellers, 199 Broadway. 

Utica—Wm. Bristol, Drnggist. 

Rochester—Samuel Hamilton, 3 Buffalo st. 

Lansingburgh, N. Y.—A. Walsh, gratuitous. 

Philadelphia—Judah Dobson, Bookseller. 

D. M. Landreth & Co. Seedsmen. 

Pittshurgh—R. G. Berford, 85 Fourth st. 

Lancaster, Pa.—J. Gish. 

Baltimore—Dr. G. B. Smith. 

Washington City—F. Taylor, Bookseller. 

J. F. Callan, Seedsman. 

Richmond—R. Hill Jr. & Co. 

Alexandria, D. C.—Bell & Entwistle. 

Charleston—D. M. Landreth, Seedsman. 

St. Louis—E. P. Pettes. 

{ugusta, Geo.—Wm. Haines, Jr. 

Nash ille—A. Fall. 

Jas. A. Creighton & Co. Periodical Agents 
Loutsville—James George, Ag. Warehouse, 4th st. 
Montreal, L. C.—Benj. Brewster. 

Toronto, U. C.—Eastwood & Skinner, Booksellers. 

Halifaz, N. S.— H. Belcher, Bookseller. 

St. Andrews, N. B.—G. F. Carnpbell, Esq. P. M. 

St. Johns, N. B.—T. H. Wentworth, Esq. P. M. 











{i$ AvVERTISEMENTS on subjects of interest to the 
farmer and gardner, will be inserted in the Cultivator at 
the rate of $2.00 for 100 words, for a single insertion. 





is noLtoo far north.) Ali communications, post paid, address- 
ed to R. T. UNDERHILL, M. D., 400 Broadway, N. Y., will re- 
ceive attention. He feels quite confident that he has so far ame- 


| liorated the character and habits of the grape vines in his vine- 
| yards and nurseries, by improved cultivation, pruning, &e that 





they will generally ripen well and produce good fruit, when 
planted in most of the northern, all the western, middle and 
southern states 

New-York, Jan. 25, 1842. 2t. 














WARREN’S IMPROVED PATENT HORSE POWER 
AND 'THRESHING MACHINES. 

7 undersigned would respectfully call the attention of 
4d Farmers and Agriculturists, and dealers in Agricultural 
Implements, to these machines. The readers of the Cultivator 
the past year, must have extensively noticed the satisfactory re- 
commendation as to their superiority for general use, taken in 
connerion with their simplicity and low price. 

Having therefore had a full and fair test during the past sea- 
son, as to the efficiency of these machines, and their adaptation 
to the wants of farmers generally, as well as their suitableness 
in price with the ‘‘times,’’ the undersigned are encouraged and 
warranted in extending their arrangements, so as to introduce 
them extensively throughout the Union. It will be recollected, 
the price for these machines, is for a two Horse Power and 
Thresher, only $75; and for a one Horse Power and Thresher, 





| only #60. Terms, cash on delivery. 


Knowing that money is scarce in many parts of the vountry, 
with those whoneed these machines, and who would be gladto 
procure them, the undersigned feel desirous to meet this ne 
cessity; and will therefore suggest that they are willing to rc- 
— consignments of produce, when the parties cannot pay 

| cash. 

The undersigned would also now give notice, that they are 
prepared to act as agents for the sale of all kinds of approved 


Agricultural Implements. ; ae 
. PLANT 
New-York, Feb. 1, 1843. 68 Water st 












































































